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The Tampa Armature Works was organized in 1921 by J. Arthur Turner. He had worked 
in the electricai department of one of the large phosphate mines located in Polk County 
for several years and while working there realized that a good, well equipped electrical 
repair shop could make the electrical repairs for all of the mines quicker, better and 
cheaper than they could do it themselves. The Tampa Armature Works is recognized as one 
of America’s largest and best equipped electrical repair shops, and is still serving 

the same customers it started with 39 years ago. 


In 1938 we recognized that the Jacksonville trade territory was expanding to such an extent 
that they needed a modern, first class electrical repair shop to service the paper mills, 

mines and other major industries. We organized the Turner Electrical Works, now located 

at 1020 East 8th Street, Jacksonville, in 1938. This shop is well equipped, has a staff 

of well qualified employees and carries a large’ stock of inventories, which enables them to 
render fast and efficient service to the major industries in the Jacksonville trade territory. 


We believe we have rendered a Satisfactory service—because they are still serving the 
same customers they started with twenty-two years ago. 
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one of America’s largest and best equipped electrical repair shops 





























NEWS AND TRENDS 


THE TAMPA STORY 


TREND quizzed business leaders and city officials 
to discover the truth about Tampa—its problems 
and potentials. The new Tampa has a bright 
future; it could become Florida’s transportation 
and industrial center. But it must overcome cer- 
tain stumbling-blocks to its progress. 


SOUTHERN CONSERVATISM? 


Contrary to traditional beliefs, Southern repre- 
sentatives to Congress are not conservative. 
Reports by the Americans for Constitutional 
Action-Index on the results of voting tabulations 
are surprising. 





CONTROVERSIAL PUBLISHER 


Nelson Poynter, owner of the St. Petersburg 
Times, is a dedicated newspaperman. His liberal 
viewpoint and energetic support on key issues 
have won him renown as one of Florida’s most 
controversial figures. 


BOOTLEGGED TRUCKING 


Legitimate trucking suffers from the influx of 
“bootleggers.” TREND tells how these operators, 
using every means to avoid I.C.C. regulations, 
undercut prices and endanger an orderly system 
of transportation. 
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BIG SPLASH AT THE LANGFORD 
Community acceptance of an unwanted hotel 
became a challenge for William J. Cost. With a 
keen sense of community psychology and a flair 
for the spectacular, he has put the Langford on 
a solid financial footing and won the approval of 

Winter Park citizens. 31 
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Florida’s Most 
Hated Tax 


The ad valorem tax on inventories has 
been called Flerida’s most unfair tax. It 
is certainly Florida’s most unpopular tax 
among businessmen who must pay it. Next 
month TREND describes the do-or-die 
effort now being made by businessmen to 
obtain relief from this tax, the problems 
they are meeting and their chance for 
success. 
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Talk and Predictions 








Development Commission Warns of 
Inadequate Real Estate Legislation 


ssSOUND REAL ESTATE DE- 
VELOPMENT is endangered by the 
absence of adequate legislation, re- 
ports the Florida Development 
Commission. Especially cited is the 
lack of a statewide law to set physical 
and financial requirements for sub- 
divisions. Poor construction, inade- 
quate utilities, roads and sewerage, 
little open space and proximity to in- 
dustry are chief complaints. Nothing 
in the law requires that a — 
sell only buildable lots, or adapt his 
building to the requirements of the 
locality, the Commission’s report 
states. 

Land use planning, zoning and 
construction codes are urgently 
needed. Water pollution, indequate 
sites for recreation, schools and pub- 
lic beaches, and industrial infringe- 
ment of residential areas are mount- 
ing problems in Florida’s future. 
Over-crowded roadsides and city 
slum areas threaten to grow rapidly 
in some areas, the article said. 

At present the Real Estate Com- 
mission reports that it lacks the 
means to promote the necessary long- 
range planning of land usage and 
prevention of mail frauds. 


as EXTOLLING LUXURY co-oper- 
ative apartments as a “dynamic new 
way of life,” pioneer developer Lion- 
el Mayell has disclosed a plan to 
build $25 million worth of co-op 
dwellings throughout Florida. The 
64-year-old developer of Whispering 
Waters co-ops in St. Petersburg and 
Winter Park told Trend he’s already 
purchased a site in West Palm Beach, 
and is currently negotiating for lo- 
cations in Fort Lauderdale and Day- 
tona Beach. 

His five-year Florida program in- 
cludes another co-op in Winter Park 
where 61 of the 71 Whispering Wa- 
ters apartment units were sold be- 
fore the swank structure was finished 
this summer. Lakeland and Boca 
Raton are being studied for co-op 
sites and Mayell Enterprises are try- 
ing to buy some land in Brevard 
County too. 

Mayell, who built his first co-op 
in California in 1919, then spread in- 
to-Arizona with a $40 million invest- 
ment in his “own your own apart- 
ment” theme, says prices of apart- 
ments range from $10,000 (efficien- 
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cy) to $52,000 (three-bedroom 
suites). Maintenance costs between 
$23 and $115 monthly and includes 
taxes, utilities, insurance, heating and 
air conditioning and building and 
landscape upkeep. As opposed to re- 
tirement dwellings, these co-ops are 
sold to couples in their fifties. 


as THE NO-NEW-TAX PLEDGE 
of Governor-nominee, Farris Bryant, 
may be hard to uphold, according to 
experts. Their forecast of continued 
population growth calling for ad- 
ditional schools, hospitals, roads and 
expansion of health and welfare will 
strain the already expanded budget. 
The St. Petersburg Times said that 
hints of recession from the State In- 
dustrial Commission would reduce 
anticipated tax revenues. 

A legislative interim committee, 
which is reviewing Florida’s tax 
structure, may offer some help. Pub- 
lic hearings began this summer. The 
committee is compiling information 
on how much money each tax raises, 
what it costs to collect and where the 
money goes. Revision of present laws 
to make taxes easier to understand 
and collect could eliminate the need 
for new taxes according to the Times. 

The Times further stated that 
stricter evaluation of property for 
tax purposes would transfer the tax 
burden for schools and services to 
the local level and raise the revenue 
from property taxes to the national 
average. 


seFLORIDA WILL REQUIRE 
three times as many engineers and 
scientists by 1980 as it had in 1958, 
reveals a recently completed report 
by the University of Florida. The re- 
port further stated that if predicted 
population gains are realized the 
state will still lag behind national 
nr even if these goals are at- 
tained. 

The number of engineers per 1,000 
population in Florida in 1958 was 
2.2 per cent lower than the national 
average for 1957, for scientists it was 
an even greater gap of 3.2 per cent. 
The report also revealed that to main- 


‘tain the national ratio Florida will 


require 10,687 doctors in 1980. Manu- 
facturing, the report predicts, will be 
the most important category for em- 


ployment of engineers and scientists, 
accounting for almost 36 per cent of 
the engineers and 34 per cent of the 
scientists 

The six types of manufacturing in- 
dustry employing the largest num- 
bers of engineers and scientists in 
1958, and in which the numbers are 
most likely to increase, are paper and 
chemical industries, fabricated met- 
als, electrical equipment, mining, re- 
search and development, test labor- 
atories and services, and federal and 
state governments. In addition, the 
report noted that Florida’s institu. 
tions of higher learning will have to 
increase the number of scientists and 
engineers on their staffs by 175 per 
cent to meet enrollment increases, 


eeFIRST HAND KNOWLEDGE 
of expansion plans, personal friends 
and contacts within industry place 
Florida chemists in a position to of- 
fer valuable service to state indus- 
trial development. This was pointed 
out by Andrew H. Hines, Jr., direc- 
tor of area development for the 
Florida Power Corporation, in a 
speech to the Florida Chemical So- 
ciety. 

Hines emphasized the intense com- 
petition for industry that exists to- 
day. He strongly urged members of 
the Chemical Society to cooperate 
with local chambers of commerce, 
the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Florida Development 
Commission by giving any informa- 
tion that might aid the state’s bid for 
new industry. 


as ALTHOUGH MONEY for adver- 
tising Florida tourism is being “ef- 
fectively spent,” one of the Florida 
Development Commissioners charges 
that not enough is being spent to 
help the industry’s continued growth. 

Addressing the Orange County Bar 
Association meeting at Orlando, 
Commissioner William Dail said 
tourism rates high on the list of de- 
velopment commission projects but 
he expressed concern about the “lack 
of advertising money” to keep boost- 
ing the industry. 

“Last year,” he declared, “Nassau 
spent $1.4 million to promote their 
attractions, while Florida spent only 
$706,000. 
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Fireplace of concrete slump block has raked joints for interest 








ed block painted a modern pastel shade 
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Painted, textured units in running bond, a perfect patio background 


Modern masonry patterns give homes 
special sales appeal! 


Across the country, a growing number of aggressive 
builders are using today’s new concrete masonry to 
give their homes added buyer-interest and salability. 

This is new-type living concrete . . . concrete ma- 
sonry in countless new shapes, sizes, textures and 
colors. Used for both exteriors and interiors, living 
concrete helps create homes of real warmth, friendli- 
ness and charm . . . homes that match the buyer’s 
idea of modern living. 

Living concrete goes beautifully with other mate- 
rials, fits into any surroundings. It’s being used for 
all styles of architecture, in every part of the country. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1612 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Florida 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


The acceptance by financing agencies and archi- 
tects, as well as by home buyers, is contributing to 
the increasing popularity of living concrete. For more 
facts, write for free booklet “‘What Builders Say 
About Concrete Masonry Homes.” (Distributed only 
in U.S. and Canada.) 
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Get away from it all and drop anchor 
along tropical deep-channeled water 
routes. Ski, fish, relax. 

Fully equipped boats, fully insured; be 
your own skipper. Explore an exciting 
Florida you’ve never seen before. 
Sleep on board, cook fresh-caught 
fish in your own galley. Renting 
a boat is easy as renting a car. 
All size boats available. 
Write, wire or call for brochure, 
price list, full details. ‘ 






200 WINDWARD PASSAGE 
CLEARWATER, FLA., PHONE: 35-8021 








... Talk and Predictions 








seTWELVE NEW CIRCUIT 
JUDGES may be appointed by Gov- 
ernor LeRoy Collins, who has ap- 
pointed more judges than any other 
Florida chief executive, the Miami 
Herald reports. 

Whether he will get to name the 
new judges depends on the official 
1960 census, but in past years the 
federal government has announced 
official results in November. Collins 
could set up census commissions in 
the judicial districts to certify, on the 
basis of the preliminary census 
counts, if the new judges are neces- 
sary. However, William R. Durden, 
executive assistant to the governor, 
said that Collins was not likely to 
take such action unless court auth- 
orities, in the districts entitled to new 
judges, advised that justice would be 
impaired by delaying the appoint- 
ment. Six circuits will apparently be 
eligible for new judgeships, with 
publication of the 1960 census 
figures. 


a= MACKEY AIRLINES, INC. plans 
to move into new phases of the avia- 
tion business. This was the report 
given to stockholders in the annual 
report of the Ft. Lauderdale-based 





SEWAGE TREATMENT BY AEROBIC DIGESTION 















































2. Low 
Maintenance 





Marolf Aerobic Sewage Treatment plants are composed of precast 
concrete units. Completely reinforced and engineered to Florida 
specifications, the simplicity of design guarantees continued effi- 
cient treatment with a minimum of maintenance. Manufactured in 
Florida by a Florida owned corporation in capacities from 2,000 to 
63,000 gallons. Marolf invites your inquiries. 





MAROLF HYGIENIC 


EQUIPMENT, INC. 
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Sewage Treatment by Aerobic Digestion == 


1627 Gulf-To-Bay Blvd. 
Clearwater, Florida @ Telephone 3-4061 








airline by its president, 
Joseph C. Mackey. 

He said that the airline expects to 
go into “a fixed base operation” at 
Broward County International Air- 
port. That means that the airline 
will provide hangers, shop and other 
facilities for the fast growing execu- 
tive aviation business. There are 
indications that three oil companies 
are competing to provide the $300,- 
000 to supply their petroleum prod- 
ucts at the facility. 

Mackey said that some of the air- 
lines’ exsiting facilities can be used 
in the new type operation at no 
added cost. It was pointed out that 
several other operations of this kind, 
involving airlines that also do over- 
haul and maintenance on executive 
aircraft, are already in existence in 
Atlanta and Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. 

Colonel Mackey also gave the 
stockholders some other good news. 
He told them that the airline scored 
a profit of $153,799 in 1959, com- 
pared with a loss of $168,709 in 1958. 


Colonel 


ss DECLARING THAT HIS office 
is receiving a mounting volume of 
complaints of substandard workman- 
ship and materials, Hardy A. Sul- 
livan, director of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration’s Orlando-Tampa 
office, has warned Central Florida 
homebuilders that he’s undertaking 
a determined bid to improve quality 
of construction. “. . . We will insist 
upon better quality construction 
across the board,” Sullivan said in a 
letter to all Central Florida builders 
and mortgagees. 

“Builders’ failure to acknowledge 
our requests for their cooperation 
in correcting constructional com- 
plaints leaves us with no choice but 
to take restrictive action.” Restrictive 
action would mean a severance of 
relations with FHA. 

Sullivan said his offce has “been 
receiving far too many complaints” 
and that in the “best interests of the 
builder, the purchaser, the mortgagee 
and the FHA” he is inaugurating a 
more thorough inspection system of 
newly-built Central Florida homes. 

“All our inspectors are to check 
with every FHA builder and discuss 
quality construction with him,” wrote 
Sullivan, who added that most of the 
complaints are stemming from home 
buyers in unincorporated areas in 
Central Florida counties where FHA 
doesn’t have cooperation of city and 
county zoning inspectors to check 
new construction. 
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... something besides 
good cigars 
are made in Tampa 










Color prints and transparencies create 
interest — desire — sales. And when 

the prints and transparencies are made by 
CCA they convey them with brilliance 

and depth unsurpassed by any other strategy 
of design or words 





Capitalize on Color 
with 
quality color prints 


and transparencies 


Let CCA show you how to capitalize 
on the many new kinds of color prints and 
transparencies, the endless ways of 

using them. One of our experienced photo 
sales engineers will be happy to discuss 
your color needs and problems with you. 
Write to Department P. 





“COLOR 
CORPORATION 
OF 

AMERICA 


TAMPA oe 


610 South Armenia Ave. 
Phone RE 7-5353 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 
MILW AUKEE 
AKRON 
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Inside the State 








Household Goods Ride Piggyback As , 
Railroad Moves 1,000 Employees to Jacksonville 


as “PIGGYBACKING”—the move- 
ment of goods in trailer trucks ato 
railroad flat cars —is making quic 
and easy work of the largest single 
move of a southeastern industry's 
employees from one city to another. 
Nearly 1,000 Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad employees’ household goods 
are being moved from Wilmington, 
N. C., some 450 miles to the road’s 





Moving households reached a peak when five 
carloads of trailers arrived carrying goods of 
28 families. More than 275 trailer loads will 
have been shipped by October. 


new headquarters in Jacksonville, 
representing the first such mass move 
ever made by piggybacking. 

“When we began planning for the 
move of our offices,” said Coast Line 
President W. Thomas Rice, “we were 
in the piggyback field between Jack- 
sonville and Richmond, and between 
Jacksonville and Atlanta. It ap- 

eared to us that this was a ‘natural’ 
le mass piggybacking, and how pro- 

hetic that proved to be. We already 
cal our loading and unloading ramp 
in Jacksonville and a fleet of spe- 
ciallly equipped flat cars. All that 
was necessary was to build a ramp 
at Wilmington.” 

Actually, Coast Line employees 
began moving to Jacksonville as early 
poy = December, but piggybacking 
began in earnest when school was 
out in June. It reached a peak on 
July 2 when five carloads of trailers 
arrived, carrying the household 
goods of 28 families. Now, families 
are arriving at the rate of 18 to 20 
per day. When the move is com- 
pleted in October, more than 275 
trailer loads will have been shipped, 
representing a total weight of three 
million pounds of household effects. 

Fifty regular rail cars were re- 
quired to ship the company’s office 
equipment and files. 
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“The advantages and potential of 
piggybacking are unlimited and 
stagger the imagination,” said Rice. 
“Last year, when carloadings on the 
railroads rose seven percent, piggy- 
back carloadings rose nearly 60 per- 
cent. So far this year they are up 
almost 60 percent compared to a rise 
of seven percent in total carloadings.” 

It has been predicted that total 
piggyback carloadings should reach 
one million in 1964 and two million 
in 1968, compared to 276,065 in 1958, 
and that over half of all rail- traffic 
will go piggyback in a few more 
years. 

Coast Line’s new general offices 
are now housed in a modern, new 
17-story building which dominates 
the riverfront in downtown Jackson- 
ville. An eye-catching structure 
containing 475,000 square feet of 
floor space, it has been under con- 
struction for 21 months. 


seFLORIDA TREND SHARED 
top honors with Florida Illustrated 
and Ryder System magazine, a com- 
pany publication, for both the Gen- 
eral Excellence and Typographical 
Excellence Awards presented by the 
Florida Magazine Association as a 
climax to the group’s annual maga- 
zine contest. 

This is the third consecutive year 
in which Trend has won the two 
awards, presented this year at the 
association’s 1960 workshop meeting, 
held last month in Sarasota. 

Also a winner in the General Ex- 
cellence category was Sunshine Ser- 
vice News, a Florida Power & Light 
Company house organ, which ad- 
ditionally won the Best Picture Story 
Award. 

Ryder System magazine was the 
winner for the Best Feature Story, 
while Best Editorial and Best Col- 
umn Awards were taken by South- 
eastern Nurseryman. 

The Florida Magazine Association, 
which changed its name from the 
Florida Association of Magazine Pub- 
lishers during the meeting, elected 
William Gephart. editor of the Flor- 
ida Cattleman, as its new president. 

Other officers named were: Ward 
Patton of Mobile Living, vice presi- 
dent; and Alice Tompkins of Flor- 
ida Grower and Rancher, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Named to the board were: Ed 
Frick, Florida Newspaper News and 
Radio Digest, immediate past presi- 
dent; Randy Boyd, Southeastern Nur. 
seryman; Irwin Douglas, Coloramic; 
and Frank Wesley, Florida Contrac- 
tor. 


seTHE FLORIDA SUPREME 
COURT has held that common 
carriers operating under certificates 
of public convenience are excused 
from paying permit fees imposed by 
a city ordinance for use of unloading 
zones. Such carriers are required to, 


and do, pay the mileage tax 
prescribed by law. 
The law provides that such mile- 


age tax shall be in lieu of all other 
taxes and fees of every kind, charac- 
ter and description. The ordinance 
was ruled to be an attempt to impose 
an excise tax upon the carriers, either 
for the privilege of using the city’s 
freight zones or upon the operation 
of its business with the city. 


as EIGHT UNIONS are negotiatin 
to buy the President Madison Hotel 
Miami Beach, for an undisclosed 
price to be used as a retirement re- 
sort or home for union members and 
their families, and 153 other unions 
have been invited to participate. Al- 
though unions—notably the Team- 
sters—hold mortgages on a number 
of other hotels, this would be the 
first Miami Beach hotel to be owned 
and operated by unions. Will it be 
the last? Some hotel industry leaders 
think that this is just the beginning 
of a new era for the once fam 
playground of the wealthy. 

A deposit has’ been paid on the 
205-room President Madison, built in 
1939, and a preliminary purchase 
agreement has been signed by Four 
Freedoms Hotel, Inc., set up to 
handle the deal for the unions. 

Participating unions, according to 
a Four Freedoms spokesman, are the 
National Maritime Union; American 
Radio Association; International 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters; 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers; International Leather 
Goods, Plastics & Novelty Workers; 
Textile Workers Union of America; 
Aluminum Workers International 
Union; and Laundry & Dry Cleaners 
International. 
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... Inside the State 








asTHE MOST INFLUENTIAL 
legislative lobbyist in Florida is Rae- 
burn Horne, representing the small 
Joan interests, according to a recent- 
ly published study by Rollin F. Ber- 
ger, Jr., of the Center for Practical 
Politics at Rollins College. 
The most authentically and fairly 
helpful lobbyist in Florida is A. D. 
(Major) Tomasello, representing the 
Florida trucking interests. 
According to the 41 senators and 
representatives of the 1959 session 
who returned questionnaires, the fol- 
lowing lobbyists ranked in order be- 
hind Horne as “most influential”: 
2. A. D. (Major) Tomasello—Flor- 
ida trucking. 
Glen Woodard—Winn-Dixie. 

3. William C. Lantaff—racing. 

4. Ralph Scott—Florida Power and 
Light Co. 
W. A. Shands — Florida Power 
and Light Co. 
The following lobbyists ranked in 
order behind Tomasello as “most 
authentically and fairly helpful”: 
2. Glenn Woodard—Winn-Dixie. 
3. W. F. Jibb—Associated Indus- 
tries of Florida. 
W. P. (Paul) Shelley—Florida 
Power Corporation. 

4. Clifford C. Beasley—Florida In- 
stitute of C.P.A. 
Jackson Bryan—Florida Petrol- 
eum Council. ; 
Ed Henderson—Education 
Frank Roche — Florida State 
Federated Labor Council. 
W. F. (Funie) Steed—Citrus. 

The study, published in a plastic- 
bound, mimeographed book of about 
100 pages, sets forth Florida’s sta- 
tutes bearing on lobbyists, lists the 
names, addresses and principles rep- 
resented by 524 lobbyists, and ana- 
lyzes them by duration of assignment 
and distribution by Congressional 
Districts. 


saSPEARMAN BREWING Com- 
pany of Pensacola has been sold to 
a New York family of brewery own- 
ers. 

Spearman Brewery, founded in 
1934, has sold its product in seven 
states — Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, North and South Car- 
olina, Tennessee and Louisiana. 

The new owners are Louis Hertz- 
berg and his sons, Benjamin and 
Abraham, In papers filed in Escam- 
bia Circuit Court they said they will 
produce beer at the Pensacola plant 
under seven different firm names: 
Embassy Club, Quality, Harton, Pil- 
ser’s Original, Olbrau, Harpsburg 
and Apex. 





HUNT TRUCK SALES 
& SERVICE, INC. 








World's Largest Truck & Trailer 
Distributor 






Serving Both 

FloridaCoasts =. 3 VERSBURG 

Tampa 

St. Petersburg e een 
Miami e/MIAMI 
Lake Worth 


Distributors For 
GMC — WHITE AUTOCAR 
TRAILMOBILE — THERMO - KING 


RECENT FLEET SALES 
of ten or more trucks and trailers sold by 
Hunt Truck Sales & Service, Inc., within recent: months* 


Central Truck Lines, Inc. 164 Hillsborough County 30 
Petroleum Carrier Corp. 59 City of St. Petersburg 17 
Tamiami Freightways, Inc. 66 J. W. Conner & Sons, Read Contractors 27 
Commercial Carrier Corp. 90 Brinco, Inc., Road Contractors 10 
Benton Rapid Express 20 Montgomery Brothers, Road Contractors 10 
Mercury Motor Express 18 A. G. Wimpy, Road Contractors 12 
Gray Truck Lines 15 Tampa Tile & Terrazzo 12 
Commercial Transport, Inc. 30 Air Control 21 
Hertz Truck Rental System 52 Henderson Portion Pak 11 
Ryder Truck Rental 76 Associated Grocers 10 
Minute Maid Corp. 58 Belcher Asphalt Paving 10 
Tropicana Products 55 Florida Power & Light 11 
Howard Fruit Co. 30 Foremost Dairies 15 
Lake Refrigerated Service 35 Manson Corp. 49 
Hill & Hill 10 Pepsi Cola Bottling Co. 16 
Food Fair Stores 26 Troupe Brothers 17 
Kraft Foods 22 


*Total gross dollar volume of Hunt truck and trailer 
sales is over $9 Y2 million in recent months. 





Miami Tampa St. Petersburg Lake Worth 
NE 5-0331 2-4221 7-8483 JU 5-9858 
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Confirming our faith in 
TAMPAS Future 


HERTZ. 1S HERE... 


WITH A NEW TRUCK LEASE 
OFFICE TO SERVE YOU BETTER! 











Hertz can provide you with complete truck leasing 
service. Here’s how we can help you: We can free 
the capital you’ve got tied up in trucks, end your 
truck bookkeeping problems, stop your downtime 
and idle-truck waste. We can keep your deliveries 
on time at all times with modern Chevrolet, GMC 
or other rugged trucks. Just to talk about it— 
nothing more—give us a call. 


Orlando, 1230 W. Jefferson St. 
Miami, 4301 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Tampa, 101 South 12th St. 
Jacksonville, 1370 West State St. 


Now Open, An Additional Most experienced. by far 
Truck Lease Service Facility 
~ be HERTZ 





Truck lease service 
3716 E. Broadway 
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ss A MIAMI HEARING September 
13 will determine whether Florida 
Power & Light Company’s rates are 
too high. It the hearing, conducted 
by the Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission, thinks they are, 
it will fix a new rate schedule. 

The commission started an investi- 
gation last May after FP&L agreed 
to pay Dade County $510,000 in 
franchise taxes for 1959. The probe 
was instigated by Edwin Lee Mason 
of the Commission. 

Auditors for the Commission have 
made a preliminary indication that 
the company is making a return of 
around 8% on the value of its proper- 
ty and investment. The Commission 
set a “fair rate” at 6.98% in 1957, 

However, a more accurate deter- 
mination of just what rate the com- 
pany is earning will come later. A 
good deal of evidence along that line 
is expected when the company pre- 
sents testimony in the State Office 
Building in Miami at the Sept. 13 
hearing. 

Meanwhile, the company was mak- 
ing no immediate reply. Chances 
were good that its official answer 
would occur during the hearing rath- 
er than earlier. The first hearing will 
be limited to testimony from FP&L 
support of the rate schedule, but 
later sessions may hear from other 
interested parties. 


ssAMERICAN CONCRETE 
CROSSTIE Corporation, Tampa- 
based producer of prestressed con- 
crete railroad crossties, has become 
the only American firm thus far per- 
mitted to share in this phase of the 
United Arab Republic’s railroad 
development and modernization. 

Officials of American Crosstie have 
conferred with the UAR’s minister of 
communications and the American 
Embassy there to investigate sources 
of raw materials and plant construc- 
tion costs in connection with a con- 
tract to supply the country with 8 
million prestressed concrete railroad 
crossties over a 25-year period. 

Bids are expected to be let this 
month to American Crosstie and 
three other producers located in 
West Germany, France and Switzer- 
land. 

Douglas P. Cone, president of the 
Tampa company, is to go to Wash- 
ington the latter part of this month 
to discuss with the State Department 
the American-Egyptian Sleeper Cor- 
poration’s request for a $14% million 
loan through the Development Loan 
Fund. 
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as FLORIDA’S NEWEST seafood 
resource, tasty calico scallops, are 
being studied in three-way program 
designed to further explore exten- 
sive beds off the state’s coasts, learn 
more about the biology of species, 
and open up markets. 

Edible muscle of scallop is as big 


as man’s thumb and more tender and 
tasty than many varieties of bay or 
sea scallops. Conversion of shrimp 





boats for scallop fishing is relatively 
simple process; dredges are esti- 
mated to cost around $350 each or 
less if home-made. Biggest obstacle 
to development of the new fishery 
is finding way to economically open 
and process the catch. 

The 1,200-square-mile scallop bed 
discovered by U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service ranges from Daytona Beach 
south to Fort Pierce. —~ 


seA RECORD $67 MILLION has 
been budgeted by General Tele- 
phone Company of Florida for ex- 
pansion and improvement of tele- 
phone services throughout its six- 
county area during 1960-61. 

This is the largest two-year budget 
ever set by the company. The more 
than $30 million planned for 1960 
is better than 50 per cent over 1959 
construction and the 1961 amount is 
estimated at nearly $37 million, Pres- 
ident Carl D. Brorein said. 

“The area served by General of 
Florida continues to be one of the 
fastest growing sections of its size 
in the United States. In the past six 
months, this company has added 
14,447 telephones for a total of 401- 
443 now in service,” Brorein contin- 
ued. 

“During 1960, we expect to gain 
nearly 36,000 telephones, and more 
than 40,000 in 1961,” the utility ex- 
ecutive emphasized. “This makes it 
necessary for the large construction 
budget over the two-year period.” 


as TAMPA HAS ADVANCED from 
88th to 65th among the nation’s chief 
manufacturing centers since 1958, 


according to the Dun & Bradstreet 
publication, Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. 

Having concluded an analysis of 
the recently-completed U. S. Census 
of Manufacturers, the magazine's 
rankings are by value added by 
manufacturing, considered the best 
indicator of relative economic im- 
portance. 

Tampa’s 1958 position as 88th 
among the 100 mentioned markets is 
now occupied by Miami, which 
moved up from 98th. Jacksonville is 
not among the first 100. 


The analysis reveals “startling 


shifts” which places Tampa in a 
“spotlight” position among industrial 
markets, according to the manage- 
ment magazine. 

“For business planners this means 
a new, hard look must be taken at 
the realities of population shifts and 
industrial expansion,” the magazine. 
said, and added that the immediate 
challenge to management involves: 

Revamping of sales territories and 
promotion efforts. 

Checking of sales quotas against 
realistic, current market potential. 

The addition of new, rapidly-grow- 
ing markets to those already served. 











THE TREND IS TO 
AMERICAN BANKERS 


American Bankers Life Assurance Company is now the third largest 
states and the District of Columbia, this growing company now has 
more than $350,000,000 life insurance in force. When you think of 
life insurance, think of American Bankers Life. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Joseru H. Brock 
Vice-President, Eastern 
Air Lines, Miami, Florida 


Georce W. DeELLa 
Attorney-at-Law 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Witt K. pve VEER 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
First National Associates of 
Florida, Palm Beach, Florida 


ALAN K. DoLtiver 
President, Credit Finance 
Service, Inc. 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Georce S. Eccies 
President, First Security 
Corporation System of Banks 
of Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

THORNTON M. FINCHER 
Vice-President and 
Treasurer, Security Trust 
Company, Miami, Florida 

Roy H. Hawkins 
Vice-President, Bessemer 
Properties 
Miami, Florida 

Paut L. E. HELLIwecy 
Helliwell, Melrose & 
DeWolf 
Miami, Florida 


Peter S. KNox, Jr. 
President, Knox Corporation 
Thomson, Georgia 


R. Kirk LANDON 
President of American 
Bankers Life Assurance 
Company of Florida 


Tom L. Lecter 
Insurance 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Georce S. Linc 
Executive Vice-President of 
American Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company of Florida 


James K. McSuane, M.D. 
Director, Doctors Hospital, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


James G. RANNI 
Chairman of the Board of 
Amercian Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company of Florida 


PHivip STOLLER 
President of 
American Bankers Insurance 
Company of Florida 


MitcHett WoLrson 
President, Wometco Enterprises, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 


Home Office 
R. Kirk Landon, President 


: Miami 
James G. Ranni, Chairman of the Board 
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es LEFCOURT REALTY Corpora- 
tion, national community develop- 
ers, announced today a joint ven- 
ture with Major Realty Corpora- 
tion in the development of a 194- 
acre tract near Alexandria, Va. 
George W. Friedland, president of 
Major Realty, said that his company, 
formed in April as the third largest 
holder of Florida land, is entering the 
joint venture as its first step outside 
Florida in a planned geographic 
broadening of operations. 


Arthur A. Desser, president of Lef- 
court, said that development of the 
land, known as Rose Hill, would 
start immediately. He added that 
plans call for immediate offering of 
119 lots to builders in the Washing- 
ton area, and for engineering of the 
remaining portion for use next year. 


as MID-FLORIDA CITRUS COOP- 
ERATIVE’S physical assets have 
been purchased by Hi-Acres Con- 
centrate, Inc. Charles E. Bradshaw, 


president of Hi-Acres Concentrate, 
Inc., reported that the Forest City 
plant will continue to operate as a 
processing plant of frozen citrus 
concentrate, but major plant im- 
provements will be made. 

M. T. Sahina, formerly sales mana- 
ger for Mid-Florida Citrus Coopera- 
tive, has been named general mana- 
ger of the new corporation. 


ee ONE OF THE LARGEST citrus 
deals in Florida history was the pur- 
chase of the 4,400 acre Sottile citrus 
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IN FLORIDA SALES 


THERE ARE TWO GOOD REASONS WHY... 


MILLER’S HIGH QUALITY 
Miller uses only the finest quality a ilabl 





P 


Miller skilled engineering means rugged, long-life design. 
Miller experience solves your individual loading problems. 


MILLER’S LOW COST 


You save because you buy direct from Miller. 


You save b 





thods lower costs. 





* 


Miller's quality at low cost is unmatched in the industry. 










LEARN HOW MILLER TRAILERS CAN WORK FOR YOU 


For details about the finest trailer money can buy — 
yet at low cost— call your nearest Miller branch. 


Established 1936 


“ - 
JACKSONVILLE MIAMI ATLANTA 
OR CONTACT 3455 West Beaver St. 5575 N.W. 27th Ave. | 170 Mount Paran Rd. N.E. 
7a Ph. EVergreen 4-3073 | Phone NEwton 5-0729 Ph. BLackburn 5-1974 
YOUR NEAREST " si side alii 
LAKELAND RLAN 

MILLER BRANCH .. . 2025 W. Memorial Bivd.| 611 Ferguson Drive 5202 40th Street 

Ph. MUtual 2-7257 Ph. GArden 2-6157 Ph. 36-3971 
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empire by State Rep. Ben Hill 
Griffin Jr. The price was reported 
to be over $8 million. 

The Sottile groves are centered in 
Avon Park and include orange and 
grapefruit acreage in Polk, High- 
lands and Manatee Counties. Sottile, 
a Miami Banker, will retain his In- 
dian River groves. Griffin owns a 
network of groves and operates a 
frozen orange concentrate plant, two 
fresh fruit packing houses, a canning 
plant, and a cattle ranch. 


ese THE RONEY PLAZA HOTEL, 
relic of the 1920 boom, acquired a 
$20 million lease for an adjacent 
square block of oceanfront property 
on Miami Beach. Schine Enterprises 
announced that it had completed the 
deal. The property was formerly 
held by Joe Hart, lease holder and 
owner of the Castaways Motel, who 
obtained the land on a 99-year lease 
in 1958. Hart reports that he has 
now joined forces with the Schine 
organization. 

J. Myer Schine interests have long 
talked of tearing down the out-dated 
Roney Plaza for a super-luxury hotel. 
The hold-up was financing and ac- 
quiring property to the south. Future 
plans may include a new hotel, ex- 
hibition hall and convention hall. 


ss BERTRAM YACHT CO., recent- 
ly formed to build boats designed 
after the winner of the Miami-Nassau 
powerboat race, has been bought by 
Motor Products Corp. Motor Prod- 
ucts, a diversified manufacturing 
firm, listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, will operate the Miami 
company as a subsidiary . 

The firm plans to begin construc- 
tion on a Miami plant, which will 
adjoin the Bertram Yacht Co., and 
will be equipped to manufacture $10 
| million in boats a year. It plans to 
| concentrate on production of the 30- 
| foot model first, but later will expand 
| its production to larger models. 

Richard H. Bertram, former owner, 
will be president of the subsidiary. 
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THE TAMPA TIMES, Monday, August 8, 1960 
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Boils 


Climaxing a 20-year effort to obtain the 
Atlantic Coast Line riverfront property, im- 
mediately adjacent to the downtown area, 
Tampa’s recent purchase of the acreage makes 
way for the construction of a new municipal 
auditorium, offstreet parking areas and a 
much needed convention hotel. 
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its Growth, 


The Marine Bank Building, to be the newest 
of Tampa’s skyscrapers constructed since the 
Florida “boom” days, is going up on the old 
courthouse square in the heart of downtown 
and has precipitated other new building plans 
in the city. 


Blocking one of Tampa’s main thoroughfares, 
Florida Avenue, for years, the Seaboard freight 
station has just moved to a new location on 
Adamo Drive. A municipal parking area, able 
to hold 300 cars, should be completed on the 
vacated downtown site next month. 














Tampa’s Aggressive Spirit of the 
Fifties Begins to Pay Off 


By Charles Darragh 


66 

en years ago, I didn’t like to admit I was from 
Tampa,” a businessman who travels a good deal in the 
North said recently. “But now I talk about my city to 
anyone who'll listen.” 

It was less than ten years ago that a large general 
circulation magazine referred to Tampa as “Little 
Chicago,” because on the average there had been an 
unsolved gangland-style murder each year over a couple 
decades. In 1952, the Kefauver Crime Investigating 
Committee, holding hearings in Tampa, revealed to the 
nation that the bolita (numbers) racket was firmly 
established in that city and that it had corrupted 
Tampa's political leaders and law enforcement officers. 

In 1950, Tampa’s major industries were cigar making 
and phosphate mining; average personal income was 
among the lowest of all U. S. cities. 

Now, there is no breath of scandal touching law 
enforcement or political officeholders. A dozen new 
major industries have located in the area, and personal 
income has skyrocketed to near the top in Florida. 

There’s pride now in Tampa, pride in things ac- 
complished, and confidence in the city’s rising destiny. 

“We'll be Florida’s first city,” say Tampa’s business 
leaders. They say it matter-of-factly, without boastful- 
ness or pride, simply stating what they know to be a fact. 
Some predict this will come to pass in a decade, others 
in a generation. 


TRANSPORTATION IS THE KEY 


These men hold that Tampa’s rise to a position of 
industrial, commercial and financial primacy in Florida 
is inevitable. They point to Tampa’s location in the 
center of Peninsular Florida’s market area. “Transporta- 
tion is the key,” they insist. “No other city in the state 
has the transportation potential of Tampa. It is served 
by two railroads. Its airport is one of the finest in the 
nation, currently handling jets and undergoing a $25- 
million expansion program. It is destined to be the hub 
of a wheel whose superhighway spokes will radiate out- 
ward in all directions, as soon as the Interstate System 
is completed. The importance of truck transportation 
will grow. Tampa’s port, already leading Florida in ton- 
nage, can be developed into a major center of Latin 
American trade. All that’s needed to complete the pic- 
ture is the extension of the Gulf Intracoastal Barge 
Canal south from its eastern terminus at Carrabelle in 
North Florida, and construction of the Cross Florida 
Barge Canal from the Atlantic near Jacksonville, to the 
Gulf of Mexico at Yankeetown, 90 miles north of 
Tampa.” 

The large number of new manufacturing plants 
which have sprung up in Tampa over the past decade 
amazes the city’s older residents. “Tampa is chosen 
mostly by plants which produce for the Central Florida 
market area,” explained a banker. “We haven't been 
ang space age defense industries as other Florida 
cities have, but we like to think the types of plants we 
have been attracting are more stable and permanent 
than those which are defense-oriented. 

“Tampa is the Central Florida workshop, warehouse 


and transportation center,” he continued. “It is the area’s 
economic nucleus. And with improved transportation, 
Tampa's influence will expand outward.” 


TO BE A FINANCIAL CENTER 


“Tampa will increasingly become a financial center,” 
the banker went on. “As the surrounding area continues 
to grow in population and industrial diversity, the need 
for venture capital will grow at an even faster rate. 
Markets will come into being for new products, and 
plants to produce them will be needed. These plants ~ 
will look to Tampa to supply their capital require- 
ments.” 

Civic leaders see Tampa in the next decade or so 
becoming the largest central city south of Atlanta and 
east of New Orleans. 

“Within five to eight years—no one is sure precisely 
when—the Tampa Expressway will be completed,” said 
a Franklin Street merchant. “Elevated highways will 
lead into the downtown business district from the east, 
the north and the west. Automobile traffic will be able 
to enter the area from the suburbs and the country- 
side at 60-miles-an-hour with no annoying traffic con- 
gestion. More people will come downtown from great- 
er distances. The central business district will be the 
only place where people will want to do comparison 
shopping for big ticket items, such as appliances, fur- 
niture and major wearing apparel. Offices will return 
from the suburbs because of the advantages the down- 
town district offers them. Cultural activities will be 
centered downtown, and financial enterprises will 
flourish. Already large areas are being cleared and 
set aside for parking space. 

“This desire on the part of more people to come 
downtown more frequently will raise property values 
and spur rapid downtown redevelopment. You'll see 
these old one- and two-story buildings coming down 
in a hurry, to be replaced with multi-story buildings, 
probably providing their own parking areas. Taxes, 
based on higher values, will mean old, inefficient build- 
ings can’t be operated profitably. This will provide an 
effective stimulus to the construction of new, high- 
rise buildings.” 

Optimistic, sometimes starry-eyed in contemplating 
the promise of their city, Tampans have a certain right 
to their attitude. They've come a long way in the 
past decade, and it’s been through their own efforts. 

Until fairly recently, the climate of opinion among 
most business leaders was one of arch-conservatism. 
Those who were sitting on top did not want Tampa to 
grow or to attract newcomers. They didn’t want change 
because change might topple them from their perches. 
The few that did not share this insularism had so little 
confidence in Tampa’s potential that they believed it 
was useless to try to change things anyhow. (“Yes, 
Jacksonville can attract new industries, but this is 
Tampa.”) 

Then, in the early 1950s, two things happened to 
change this state of affairs. First, a number of old 
Tampa leaders stepped down and younger men took 
their places. Second, the Greater Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce was reorganized and became a vehicle 
through which the vital new leaders could work effec- 
tively. 

In October, 1951, Scott Christopher was appointed 
general manager of the Greater Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce. Originally from Enid, Oklahoma, Chris- 
topher had been assistant manager of Miami's Cham- 
ber. A careerist in Chamber work, he brought to 
Tampa an analytical mind, a comprehension of the 
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Taxation One of the Softest Spots in the Tampa Picture... 


basic factors of economic development, and the ability 
to make ambitious plans and to convince others that 
they were practical and could be made to work. He 
was an organizer. 


SICK STATE OF MIND 


Though Tampa’s shortcomings in 1951 appeared to 
be overwhelming ones, they all sprang from the same 
cause: the sick state-of-mind of Tampa's leaders. They 
were apathetic, didn’t have the energy to do anything 
about their problems. They were pessimistic, weren't 
sure their city was worth promoting. They were overly 
modest and discounted their city’s assets. They were 
timid, afraid to break with tradition and make big plans. 
They were immature and bickered among themselves, 
couldn't get together for unified action. 

Soon after Christopher’s arrival, the Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a program of action which included 
stepped-up advertising, an industrial development pro- 
gram, a public affairs program which would develop an 
alertness of the need for community development, pro- 
motion of international trade and improvement of 
transportation facilities. 

This was the medicine needed. Tampa’s leadership 
adopted the Chamber program wholeheartedly. At the 
time, the Chamber budget was $60,000, now it is $175,- 
000. The advertising budget (both the City of Tampa 
and the County of Hillsborough have arrangements 
under which the Chamber administers their advertising 
budgets for them) was $45,000, is now in excess of $150,- 
000. The medicine worked. Tampa quickly snapped out 
of its coma. 

At a 1954 Committee of 100 organizational meeting, 
former Governor Doyle Carlton, Sr., a Tampa attorney, 
said: “We've got to stop living off each other. We've 
got to go out and get new things.” Most of the business- 
men who were present at the meeting still remember 
these words. They expressed the new attitude pervad- 
ing Tampa. 

Tampa’s corporate limits were close to the center 
of town. Consequently, the more thoughtful citizens 
who lived in the better suburbs could not vote in city 
elections. Poorly informed inhabitants of the in-town 
areas held the voting balance. The only solution was to 
dilute these votes by expanding the city limits. 

Expansion of the. city limits was a must, but there 
was enormous pressure opposed to it. Three separate 
referenda in the suburban areas were made to determine 
if the residents wanted to be brought into the city. 
Three times the results were negative. The suburbanites 
feared higher taxes. 

Annexation became the key issue in the 1952 election 
campaigns for state representatives. Two slates of 
candidates campaigned on the issue, one for annexation, 
the other opposed. The slate favoring annexation won 
overwhelmingly. They took their election as a mandate 
and guided an annexation bill through the 1953 session 
of the Legislature. The area within Tampa’s city limits 
was more than doubled. 

Since the 1952 election, Tampa and Hillsborough 
County have been fortunate in having mostly forward- 
looking representation in Tallahassee. State Senator 
Sam Gibbons has been successful in sponsoring a num- 
ber of local bills which have enabled Tampa better to 
meet its problems. 

The best-known Gibbons-sponsored bill was Tampa’s 
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Urban Renewal Act, passed in 1957, but held in abey- 
ance until validated last fall by the State Supreme 
Court. This is the bill which made Tampa the first city 


in Florida to be eligible for federal urban renewal 
funds. 


A few months ago the Urban Renewal Agency of 
the City of Tampa was set up under authority of the 
1957 Act. First project the new agency tackled was 
developing plans to clear 40 acres of Negro slums along 
Maryland Avenue near Tampa's Ybor City section. 
The only thing that is holding up bulldozers on this 
job is adoption by the city of an acceptable uniform 
housing code without which firm federal commitments 
cannot be obtained. It is expected that the code will 
be drawn up and adopted by the City Council in the 
near future. 

Another, larger, project on the planning boards is 
clearance of slums on both sides A the Hillsborough 


River near the downtown section. The federal govern- | 


ment, which assumes two thirds of the deficit between 
the city’s expense in acquiring and clearing the land, 


ev 


8 


and its receipts in reselling the land to private interests | 


for redevelopment, has tentatively budgeted $6 million 


for its share in this project. Local officials estimate cost | 


of acquisition alone will run close to $18 million. 

The law permits the federal government to partici- 
pate in the expense of clearing out both slums and 
“blighted areas.” Tampa’s downtown section is ringed 
almost completely by slums and blighted areas, which 
have heretofore been a millstone around Tampa's neck. 
Local urban renewal leaders now anticipate that all 
these areas can be cleared out pretty thoroughly with 
federal participation. 

The Hillsborough delegation in Tallahassee, again 
led by Senator Sam Gibbons, then a representative, and 


aided by John Germany, then Governor Collins’ legis- 


lative aide in the House and now a circuit judge, ob- 
tained the University of South Florida for Hillsborough 


County in 1955. They were backed up by delegations of | 
prominent citizens. Situated across from the Tampa In- | 


dustrial Park, just north of Tampa’s city limits, it will 
open for students this fall. 

There are still a good many soft spots in the Tampa 
picture. 


TAXES A WEAKNESS 


Taxation is one of the softest. A recent tax study, for | 


which several groups paid $30,000, showed that ad 
valorum taxes couldn’t be more inequitable. This would 
be unimportant in 80 per cent of the states which have 
no homestead exemption, if all property were assessed 
the same. But because of Florida’s $5,000 homestead 
exemption law, homesteads assessed at over $10,000 


(3% to 4 per cent of the total number) pay about half | 


the total of all taxes paid on homesteads. On the other 
hand, homesteads as a group pay only about one-sixth 
of the over-all tax burden in the county. Business 
property, which enjoys no exemption, pays about 75 
per cent. 

“The Tampa area has been growing fast, but the 
need for public services grows even faster,” said a 
manufacturer. “The county can’t continue indefinitely 
6 meet its increasing revenue needs from so small a tax 

ase. 


Yet there is little hope for change. Certainly the 60 | 
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per cent of homestead owners who pay no tax don't | 


want change. Neither do most wealthy Tampans. 
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... Tampa’s Wealthy Not Investing in City’s Economy 


The study opened the eyes of many to the uneven- 
ness of assessments. In some rural areas, assessments on 
unimproved acreage averaged only about 15 per cent 
of value, while in Tampa some homesteads and busi- 
ness firms were assessed almost at full value. Because of 
the Florida statute which requires full value assess- 
ment, property owners can’t effectively complain that 
their assessments are higher than those of their neigh- 


| pors. If the assessor asks them, “Would you sell your 
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property for what it’s assessed?” there’s no come-back. 

Many wealthy persons own property which is as- 
sessed at well under the 50 per cent average. If general 
assessments were raised to say 70 per cent of value, 
even though millage could be lowered because the 
tax base were broadened, these people still fear their 
assessment would be raised so much from its present 
very low level that their total tax bill would go up. 

Recently, a tax study group surprisingly gave the 
assessor a clean bill of health and recommended no 
real sweeping changes in his methods. No one wants 
to start a fight with the tax assessor, apparently. 


TRANSPORTATION SHORTCOMINGS 


A prominent member of the Committee of 100, a 
man who has dealt with as many companies contem- 
plating putting plants in the area as anyone else, had 
this to say: “Tampa’s ad valorum tax situation looks 
bad in the recent report, but it’s not the major problem. 
I don’t know of any firms which have turned Tampa 
down because of taxes. The thing that makes them de- 
cide on other locations is our backward transportation, 
especially our high rail rates.” He repeated the opinion 
all business leaders expressed: Tampa's central location 
in Florida, plus its fine séaport, mean that good and 
cheap transportation is potentially the city’s greatest 
asset. “But we’ve been held back by the railroads, which 
insist on keeping the Florida Arbitrary on their rates, 
by slowness in developing the potential of the port, and 
by inadequate highways—though the Interstate System 


| will soon clear the highway bottleneck. 


“What Tampa really needs is more barge trans- 
portation. We need extension of the Gulf Intracoastal 
from Carrabelle in North Florida on South, and con- 
struction of the Cross State Barge Canal. That would 
open the entire West Coast area to unprecedented 
development. Though in 1956 the Army Engineers re- 
ported that continuation of the Gulf Intracoastal beyond 
Carrabelle was economically unfeasible, it would 
quickly become feasible if the Cross State went 
through. 

“One of the greatest boons in recent years has been 
the development of open water barge transportation 
across the Gulf. 

“Consider these facts,” he continued. “The two $20- 
million breweries in the Industrial Park, Schlitz and 
Budweiser, agreed to come in only after it was shown 
that barge lines as well as the railroads could ship in 
their grains. They haven't used barges yet, but they 
made sure that barges were available to furnish com- 
petition to the railroads. 

“The Thatcher Glass Company also has a new 
plant in the Industrial Park, where bottles are made for 
the breweries. Three years ago they refused to come in 
because rail rates on soda ash were too high. Barges 
entered the scene, rail rates were lowered, and Thatcher 
moved in. 


“Barges render a service not only by furnishing 
cheap transportation, but also because their competition 
keeps the railroads in a reasonable frame of mind.” 

Pointing out that the railroads own approximately 
90 per cent of Tampa’s prime waterfront property which 
they are able to hold on to without developing because 
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SALES TAX COLLECTIONS 


Statistical indices of business activity show that Tampa’s growth 
accelerated during the decade of the fifties. 


as railroad property its taxes are set in Tallahassee, this 
businessman laid much of the responsibility for the 
sluggishness of port development on the doorstep of 
the railroads. 

When Tampa’s leaders were interviewed in prepara- 
tion for this report, the following question was asked 
them: “Do Tampa’s wealthy citizens have so little faith 
in the future of their city that they refuse to invest in 
new local enterprises? If so, will this fact hamper 
Tampa's future development?” 

Generally, the answers were in the affirmative. 


TAMPA WEALTH NO HELP 


A banker, one of Tampa’s richest men himself, said 
that many wealthy persons do not invest in Tampa 
enterprises, but not for lack of faith in the city’s future. 
“Most of these people acquired their money before the 
days of high taxes, and they’re older now. They don’t 
want to worry about their money, and don’t want to 
have to work with it. So they invest in good safe bonds 
and sit back and take it easy.” 

But this was not the general consensus. 

There is a great deal of investible wealth in Tampa. 
The trust officer of a large bank estimated there are 
close to 300 millionaires in the city, “I could name a 
hundred right now,” he said. But of the scores of capital 
additions to Tampa’s economy during the past few years, 
few were undertaken with local money. These in- 
cluded the two-year-old downtown Exchange Bank 
addition (financed by the bank), and the recently started 
Marine Bank Building (financed by contratcors C. A. 
Fielland and Paul Smith). 

“The Tampa Bay area’s rate of population growth 
has been accelerating in recent years,” said a manu- 
facturer. “All the signs indicate it will continue to accel- 
erate. Branch plants of major companies are locating 
here all the time, and as our market area, which already 
includes eighteen or so counties surrounding Hills- 
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borough—perhaps a million and a half population—de- 
velops, more and more of these plants will come in to 
supply the market area. The trend throughout industry 
is to decentralize, to put plants where the markets are. 
As more large plants of major firms come in, a growing 
demand for smaller plants to supply the needs of the 
larger ones will be generated. In the next decade, in- 
vestment in new plants will not only have to keep up 
with population growth, but exceed it. We can’t rely 
on northern firms to put in all the plants we'll need. Seed 
money for building these plants, for building new com- 
pany organizations, has got to come from venture 
capital. If this venture capital doesn’t come from local 
sources it will come too slowly. It will retard our 
natural development. We've got to do a better job of 
tapping local sources of venture capital.” 

“Will this be done?” the manufacturer was asked. 

“There are no hopeful signs yet.” 


CITY COUNCIL 


Tampa leaders almost unanimously voice complaints 
against the city government, particularly the City 
Council. This group of seven elected officials must pass 
on the city’s basic policies and pass its ordinances. “They 
are unable to see long-range problems,” complained 
one man active in civic affairs. “They continually bicker 
among themselves and waste time on petty things.” An- 
other said, “It’s frustrating to work with the Council. 
Sometimes they oppose necessary projects simply be- 
cause they're incapable of understanding them.” 

Yet little hope is held for greatly improving the 
calibre of council members. “Men who would make 
good Council members refuse to put themselves in a 
target position for the abuse that goes with the job,” 
the same man said. 

Some hold a hope that the newly organized Cham- 
ber Committee on Practical Politics, whose function it 
is to acquaint the businessman with what he can do to 
improve politics, will succeed in encouraging abler men 
to run for municipal office. They point to Mayor Julian 
Lane, Tampa dairy operator, who first announced 
for the City Council before changing to the Mayor’s 
race. So it can be done. It is generally agreed 
that the recently elected Council is an improvement 
over previous ones. But the Council’s reputation leaves 
so much wanting that many cannot see how enough 
able men can possibly be persuaded to seek the job. 

The Police Department furnishes an example of the 
administrative troubles which plague the city govern- 
ment. 

Although it is no longer graft-ridden and staffed 
with officers on the verge of illiteracy as it once was, 
morale and officer turnover is a worrisome problem. The 
Department was so backward and inefficient three years 
ago that the then mayor, Nick Nuccio, undertook 
drastic surgery. Following the advice of a group of 
ranking Department officers, Nuccio brought in a team 
of experts, including faculty members from the North- 
western University Traffic Institute and Chief Stanley 
Schrotel of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Police Department. 
They surveyed the Tampa Police Department and drew 
up plans for its complete reorganization. 

The plan for reorganization, as drawn up by the 
experts, is a good one. It includes highly regarded 
principles of organization and the latest in IBM records 
processing techniques. The Department has followed 
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City Council Unable to See Long-Range Problems... 


through with it pretty closely. But the real problem was 
one of administration, not organization. The problem 
was how to manage human beings better, not to set up 
new methods me procedures. Instead of making the 


‘ chief's job attractive enough to bring in a good adminis. 


trator, Nuccio held to the tradition of promoting ad. 
ministrators from within the Department, and Mayor 
Lane thus far has continued down the same path. Police 
work notably does not furnish the best training in the 
development of management skills. 

This is where the trouble lies now. Inept manage- 
ment. Inexperienced officers have been assigned im- 
portant investigations and fouled them up. Officers have 
been fired and then rehired. One acting sergeant said 
recently, “We don’t know what we'll be fired for any 
more. 

Though officers have recently received such fringe 
benefits as the five-day week (it was six days until less 
than two years ago), compensatory time off for appear- 
ances in court, a greatly improved pension program and 
cumulative sick time, morale is as low as it ever has 
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Population of Tampa’s trade area grew from 291,892 in 1920 to 1,670,917 
in 1960. It is estimated it will be 2,282,000 by 1970. 


been. This is proven by the difficulty the Department 
experiences in recruiting qualified new officers, and by 
the high turnover. 


DISSATISFACTION WITH NEWSPAPERS 


A surprisingly high percentage of Tampa business 
leaders are dissatisfied with their daily newspapers, the 
morning Tribune and the afternoon Times, both pub 
lished by The Tribune Company since a merger two 
years ago. “The editorial writers are fine scholars,” said 
a transportation company president who is active in 
Chamber work, “but they don’t come out of their ivory 
towers enough to see the real problems the city faces. 
The news reporters don’t take the time to study the 
many important and complicated matters that are being 
dealt with. Not fully understanding these matters, they 
can’t report them meaningfully.” 

The Tampa papers are often accused of lazy jour- 
nalism. One critic pointed out that the Tribune regularly 
fills page after page with the names of individuals due 
income tax credits. Another said, “Last June they 
printed all 1,200 names of the graduating class at Florida 
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State University. Plenty of Monday Tribunes (outside of 
the Sports Page) carry-less than a column of real local 
news. 

Several persons interviewed complained that nothing 
adverse to the railroads is printed in the papers. “I've 
given talks before civic groups in which I've pointed 
out some of the transportation bottlenecks for which the 
railroads are responsible,” complained a_ banker. 
“Tribune reporters have been present and taken notes. 
Sometimes I’ve given them typed copies of my talks. 
But when the story appears in the paper, somehow all 
references to the railroads are deleted.” 

Despite criticism, which is mentioned because it is so 
general among businessmen, the Tribune is a powerful 
daily, one which has accomplished many services to the 
community. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Labor strife has been on the rise in Tampa. There 
have been bitter strikes and angry battles to organize 
plants in recent months. Union activity is expected to 
increase. Management people point out that the old 
way to deal with unions was to be tougher than they 
were, to batter them down. There are still Tampa em- 
ployers who subscribe to this attitude. But as their 
experience accumulates, they are learning that brains 
are more effective weapons than bullheaded obstinacy. 
Wherever industry goes, unions will follow. Tampa 
employers are learning better ways to deal with them. 
They believe these lessons are valuable, a good prepa- 
ration for the men who will manage the area’s future 
industrial complex. 

An increasing problem in Tampa, and throughout 
the South, is race relations. The Negro is demanding a 
degree of equality, demanding to be heard. He believes 
strongly in these demands, is willing to destroy the 
peaceful status quo to achieve them. He won't be 
ignored. Everywhere in the South, the danger of ex- 
plosion contained in the problem of race relations 
threatens to frighten development capital away, drain 
strength from the entire economy. 

“Negro leaders want the chance to talk their prob- 
lems over with the white community, and to achieve a 
peaceful solution if possible. The greatest danger lies 
in the fact that throughout the South, communications 
between the races have broken down,” says Tampa 
lawyer Cody Fowler. “Tampa is keeping the lines of 
communication open.” 

Tampa's Bi-Racial Committee is the agency through 
which communications are being kept open. It was set 
up last fall with Fowler as chairman. When the State Bi- 
Racial Committee was established the following April, 
Fowler was made its chairman, too. 

Progress Village is a Negro subdivision on the out- 
skirts of Tampa. It was developed through the co- 
operative effort of Tampa’s white business leaders. {ts 
purpose is to give Tampa Negroes a place to live out- 
side crowded slum areas, where they can have green 
yards and fresh air and sunshine. It is not integrated. 

“The majority of Tampa business leaders did not 
favor the Progress Village idea at first,” said one of its 
early proponents. “It was rough going at times. Of 
course, some additional support has come with success. 
But it’s still not unanimous.” 

“Tampa probably is in a better position to meet the 
challenge of peaceful race relations than any other 


... Union Activity Is Expected to Increase 


Florida city,” says President Bob Thomas of the River- 
Gulf Terminal Company, whose idea the first Bi-Racial 
Committee was, “because we can talk things over with 
the Negroes. Discontent probably won't become pent 
up enough here to be dicanandy explosive.” 

Tampa can boast of progress on other fronts, too. 
It is maturing as a city. 

In the pell-mell population growth of the last few 
years, houses were sometimes built where they shouldn't 
have been built, and with the first heavy rains they were 
flooded out. But this unhappy state of affairs is being 
corrected. Ellsworth Simmons, chairman of the Hills- 
borough County Commission and recognized as the 
statesman of county affairs, says flood conditions in the 
populous Forest Hills section in Tampa’s northern area 
will be solved this year by local drainage. Flooding 
along the Hillsborough River will be conquered in two 
or three years by diversion of waters from the 800- 
square-mile Green Swamp, which is the river's source. 

Tampa is maturing culturally. Last year Alfredo 
Antonini, formerly conductor of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, became permanent conductor of the Tampa 
Symphony Orchestra. The Tampa Art Institute has 
grown in a few years from a conglomeration of house- 
wives who liked to gossip about arty things, to an 
institution which commands the respect of persons 
knowledgeable about art. It has taken over the Art 
Building on the Florida State Fair grounds as its per- 
manent headquarters. There it holds exhibits and spon- 
sors classes taught by outstanding professional artists. 
“I couldn't believe it,” said one artist upon return from 
a five-year stay in Europe. “The Art Institute is good. 
It would be considered good anywhere in the world.” 


DISCONTENT LED TO PROGRESS 


Tampa progressed during the decade of the fifties 
because its leaders were discontented with the way 
things were, and because they were young enough to 
have the energy to do something about their discontent. 
They're older now, and many have become satisfied. 

The Chamber's professional staff, built up over the 
past eight or nine years, is probably the best in the 
state. There’s a recent tendency for businessmen leaders 
to leave too much of the thinking and the work to the 
Chamber staff. - 

But the Chamber is still busy. There is continual 
seeking for more new industry. Recent efforts have been 
in the direction of developing tourism, never so impor- 
ant to Tampa’s economy as it has been to the economies 
of other Florida cities. There’s been a major exertion to 
bring more conventions to Tampa. In 1958, Tampa 
convention delegate expenditures were $4.5 million; 
this year they'll be $8.5 million, larger than either Jack- 
sonville or the city of Miami. This increase has been 
accomplished solely through a hard-sell campaign. 
Tampa still needs new hotels, still needs a new muni- 
cipal auditorium. Without these structures, convention 
business won't be able to grow much more because 
there will be no place to put conventions. 

Tampa's growth potential is enormous because the 
growth potential of the entire central Florida area is 
enormous. Its development will require tremendous 
energy, the energy of young men stimulated by dis- 
satisfaction with the way things are. Already some of 
these needed young men are rising to positions of in- 
fluence. End Reprints available at 25¢ each. 
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What Vending 
Machines Can 
do for You... 


=, & automatic vending 


machine in your plant or office 
can do more than keep your 
employees happier . . . it can 
save you untold and unseen 
dollars that you pay every day 
in useless time and motion. 


Whether it is cigarettes, soft 
drinks or foods, Automatic 
Merchandising Inc. can ana- 
lyze your need and show you 
how a convenience for your 
employees can eliminate those 
annoying and expensive breaks 
that take your people off their 
jobs. 


We have a full line of auto- 
mated dispensing machines 
to fill nearly every need of 
the business and industrial 
worker. 


Discover why Automatic Mer- 
chandising’s fast and full serv- 
made 
Florida’s fastest growing busi- 


ice has it one of 
nesses—one that is anxious to 
show you how easy and suc- 
cessful it is to automate your 


company’s needs. 
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Southern Conservatism? 


A. southern representatives in 
Congress conservative? 

They are not, according to a study 
released by Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action. 

Of the ten most conservative mem- 
bers of the Senate, only one ( Harry 
F. Byrd, Democrat of Virginia) is a 
southerner. 

Of the thirteen most conservative 
House members, only one (Bruce 
Alger, Democrat of Texas) is a 
southerner. 

Of Florida’s Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, only one (Rep. William 
C. Cramer) even ranks near the top 
as a conservative. 


Analysis of Voting 

Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion, with headquarters at 20 E Street 
N.E., Washington 1, D. C., has com- 
pleted an analysis of the voting re- 
cords of all current members of Con- 
gress. Results of the study have been 
published by Human Events, 408 
First Street S.E., Washington 3, D. 
C., in a book of 122 large (17” x 
11%”) pages called ACA-INDEX, 
which sells for $15.00. 

The analysis covers Senators’ vot- 
ing records on 77 different issues dur- 
ing the period 1955-59, and Repre- 
sentatives’ votes on 40 different is- 
sues during the period 1957-59. 

The book presents an explanation 
of each issue, the date of action on 
the issue, and the stand which each 
legislator took. 

Each legislator is ranked on a point 
system ranging from zero (ultra- 
liberal) to 100 (conservative). If 
(in the opinion of the analysts) the 
legislator's vote on a-given issue was 
for safeguarding individual freedom 
and strengthening constitutional gov- 
ernment, and against collective mor- 
ality and socialized economy through 
centralized power, he was given a 
~ mark for that vote. If the legis- 
ators vote was for policies which 
weaken constitutional principles by 
enlarging the welfare state power of 
the federal government, etc., he was 
given a minus mark for that vote. 

For example, one of the 40 issues 
on which House members were 
judged was the vote on a motion of 
Congressman Edgar W. Hiestand 
(R., Cal.) to recommit the Housing 
Act of 1959, in order to reduce the 
first year’s cost of the bill by $350 
million. Congressmen who voted for 
Heistand’s motion got a plus mark 
in the ACA tabulation — as voting 


for sound money and against infla- 
tion; for economy and against waste; 
for private ownership and against 
government ownership. 
According to these standards, the 
ten most conservative Senators were: 
John J. Williams (R), Delaware, 
99%; Barry Goldwater (R), Arizona, 
98%; Roman L. Hruska (R), Nebras- 
ka, 93%; John M. Butler (R), Mary- 
land, 93% Harry F. Byrd (D), Vir- 
ginia, 92%; Styles Bridges (R), New 
Hampshire, 92%; Carl T. Curtis (R), 
Nebraska, 91%; Norris Cotton (R), 
New Hampshire, 88%; Andrew 
Schoeppel (R), Kansas, 87%; and 
Henry C. Dworshak (R), Idaho, 86%, 
Thirteen members of the House 
scored 100 per cent as conservatives: . 
H. Allen Smith, California; Edgar 
W. Hiestand, California; Glenard P. 
Lipscomb, California; Elmer J. Hoff- 
man, Illinois; Archer Nelson, Minne- 
sota; Alexander Pirnie, New York; 
Howard W. Robison, New York; 
Charles E. Goodell, New York; Gor- 
don H. Scherer, Ohio; Samuel L. 
Devine, Ohio; John A. LaFore, Jr., 
Pennsylvania; and Bruce Alger, 
Texas. 


Some Surprises 

The ACA study came up with a 
few surprises. For example, Lyndon 
Johnson, Democratic Vice Presiden- 
tial nominee, is thought by many in 
the south to be conservative, sup- 
plying a balance to the liberal Presi- 
dential nominee, Jack Kennedy. But, 
according to the ACA scoreboard, 
Johnson’s voting record proves he 
is less conservative than Kennedy; 
scoring only ten to Kennedy’s 11. 

Some of the surprises result from 
confusing anti-integration sentiments 
with conservatism. Representative 
Dale Alford, Arkansas Democrat, in 
1958 won a last minute write-in vic- 
tory over incumbent Brooks Hays. § 
Alford’s unyielding stand against in- 
tegration is given credit for his vic- 
tory. Yet his ACA score on conser- 
vative voting is is only 25 per cent 
—which puts him squarely in the 
liberal camp. 

Following are the scores received | 
by Florida’s Congressional contin- 

Senators Spessard Holland, 58%; 
and George A. Smathers, 38%; Rep- 
resentatives William C. Cramer, 
89%; Robert L. F. Sikes, 32%; Dante 
B. Fascell, 25%; A. S. Herlong, Jr., 
65%; Paul G. Rogers, 48%; James A. 
Haley, 77%; and D. R. (Billy) 
Matthews, 38%. End 











PARTNERS IN PROGRESS - STEEL AND PRINTER’S INK 


Steel furnishes the firm backbone for Get the best of both—for construction, 
plant construction. Good printing provides specify steel from Florida Steel Corporation 
the solid background for corporate im- — for printing, the Hillsboro Printing & 
pression. Both are of vital importance to Lithographing Company, Tampa. 

Florida’s growing industries. 


FLORIDA STEEL 
CORPORATION 


HILLSBORO PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. - 
/ 2442 Mississippi Avenue, Tampa, Florida “Steel when you want it” 


This full color insert was printed by Hillsboro Printing and Lithographing Company for Florida Stee! Corporation. 


























The Battleship U.S.S. Florida, commissioned in 1911, the year Gulf Life was founded. 

















Gulf Life Sua Cnn 5 


BROADSIDE ! 


Back in 1911 the U.S.S. Florida was the pride of the fleet and could deliver a mighty 
broadside of defense. In the same year Gulf Life was launched. It wasn’t too many years 
before The Florida was obsolete. But, since 1911, Gulf Life has grown and grown and 
grown. 


Today Gulf Life has well over 1/4 billion dollars of insurance in force. Its policy- 


owners number more than a million and it has become in the very best sense, a Southern 
Institution. 


Gulf Life provides a complete line of life insurance and accident and sickness pro- 
tection, for individuals and for groups as well. Its growth record should be ample guar- 
antee of the service and favorable rates it provides. Either as an individual or for your 
business, it’s a good idea to turn to your Gulf Life representative. 
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Founded 1911 e Home Office, Jacksonville, Florida 
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N elson Poynter is the most contro- 
yersial figure in Florida’s fourth 
largest county. 

There are prominent citizens of 
Pinellas County who froth at the 
mouth whenever his name is men- 
tioned. 

They blame him for all the un- 
popular stands his newspaper—the 
St. Petersburg Times—takes. And 
there are plenty of them. 

“Nelson Poynter has no real con- 
victions and his paper has no firm 
editorial policy,” said one. “It’s im- 
possible to know what editorial po- 
sition the Times will take on any 
issue. It all depends on Poynter's 
whimsy.” 

Another said: “Poynter's wife, 
Henrietta, really runs the paper.” 

But he has supporters, too, who 
consider him to be the only fighting 
editor left in Florida. They think 
he is the cnly one who has the cour- 
age to beat the editorial drums for 
whatever he believes to be best for 
his community and nation, and hang 
the consequences. 

Top members of the staff insist the 
Times dces have a firm basic edi- 
torial pclicy. One top editor stated 
the Times always supports the lib- 
eral side of controversies. He quickly 
qualified his statement. “Dont mis- 
understand me. Times policies are 
not radical. But we do favor world 
peace, civil rights, slum clearance, 
better welfare programs, low cost 
housing, improved medical care for 
the aged, and higher social security 
benefits." He admitted there are 
quarters in which even this mild 
liberalism is unpopular. 

“Nelson Poynter wants the Times 
to be the finest newspaper in the 
world,” says executive editor Tom 
Harris. “He also wants the Suncoast 
area to be the best place in the 
world in which to live. Someplace 
has to be best. He sees no reason it 


shouldn’t be right here.” 


Wants Respect 
Poynter knows his editorial posi- 
tions are often unpopular. “My 


theory is that the overwhelming 
majority of our readers are with us 
on 51 per cent of the controversial 
issues. If we can't have both their 
friendship and their respect, we'd 
rather have their respect.” 

He continued: “The Times edito- 
rial policies symbolize the maturity 
of Florida as a state. Florida hasn't 
known economic and social matu- 
rity for long. Many older leaders 
aren't accustomed to thinking in 
these terms.” 

What are these controversial edit- 
orial positions? 


Poynter's interest in politics has 
always been paramount. Shortly 
after he took over the reigns of the 
Times from his father in 1938, he 
launched an editorial campaign for 
voting machines, and they came. 

Though Poynter himself is a life- 
long and staunch Democrat, he pro- 
moted the two-party system so well 
in Pinellas County that Republicans 
now dominate county politics. This 
is the sort of thing his critics cannot 
understand. Unable to understand 
him, they fear and distrust him. 

“I felt that county and state poli- 
tics would be improved if there were 
two strong parties to keep an eye on 
each other,” said Poynter. “So I 
instituted the policy of giving equal 
space to candidates of both parties, 
whenever there were candidates 
from both parties. At first the Repub- 
lican Party was numerically weak, 
and didn’t offer candidates for many 
offices. But once they had a way to 
communicate with the voters they 
grew rapidly.” 

Negro Slums 

Most Times editorial campaigns 
have roused the ire of important 
citizens who are comfortable with 
things as they are and don't want 
the status-quo to be challenged. 
Back in 1939, Poynter thought Negro 
slums in St. Petersburg were dis- 
graceful. A well-organized group of 
influential slum landlords and a 
chair-warming City Council wanted 
no change. An energetic Times 
editorial campaign to clear the slums 
stung its readership into action. 
Citizens held mass meetings and 
circulated petitions. It wasn't long 
before Jordan Park, a low-cost hous- 
ing project, came into being. Some 
of the landlords and politicians still 
haven't forgiven Poynter. 

The editorial campaign about 
which Poynter speaks with greatest 
pride, however, is the one which re- 
sulted in Florida’s “Who Gave It? 
Who Got It?” law, passed by the 1951 
session of the Legislature. Poynter 
thought political campaigns were 
costing too much, forcing the candid- 
ates to accept large contributions 
from selfish interests who expected 
favors in return. The law now re- 
quires all candidates to report both 
contributions and expenditures. For 
promoting it, the Times won the Na- 
tional Headliners Award, given each 
year by a committee of previous win- 
ners meeting in Atlantic City. 

About two years ago, powerful 
factions in Pinellas came up with the 
idea of refinancing the new Sunshine 
Skyway which connects Pinellas 
with Manatee County across Tampa 
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Big Brother Attitude Annoys Many Persons... 


Bay and using the funds received to 
build other roads in the vicinity. The 
‘limes lined up its editorial batteries 
against the proposal, claiming it 
would mean keeping the original 
$1.75 Skyway toll well into the 
1980's. 

The proposal was defeated when 
a covenant drawn up some time 
before between the City of St. 
Petersburg and the State Road De- 
partment, was revealed. The conven- 
ant was made after St. Petersburg 
had deeded properties worth more 
than $1 million to the state in prep- 
aration for construction of the Sky- 
way. It held that the Skyway would 
be made free as soon as the con- 
struction debt was paid off. The pro- 
ponents of the proposal then with- 
drew their support from it. 


Bayway Plan 


But the proponents (who included 
the Chamber of Commerce Road 
and Bridge Committee, the local 
State Road Board member and a 
majority of the County Commission) 
sprang back with a counter proposal. 
It was little different from the first 
one, except that money would be 
raised by a bond issue pledging 
county secondary road funds _in- 
stead of Skyway tolls. 

Known as the Bayway Plan, it 
would cost about $8 million. It 
would build an over-water highway 
connecting Mullet Key off the 
southern tip of the Pinellas Penin- 
sula with both the mainland and the 
Gulf Beaches. Maintaining that the 
Bayway Plan would benefit mostly 
private developers along its route 
and that other county road needs 
were more pressing, the Times op- 
posed it. In a referendum, St. Pet- 
ersburg citizens’ voted three to one 
against it. 

Last June, despite the referendum 
and the Times’ opposition, a $16 
million-plus bond issue was author- 
ized by the County Commission, 
pledging county secondary road 
funds. The money was to be used 
to build the Bayway and several 
other roads. The Times had lost the 
fight. “Everyone opposed us except 
the people,” commented one Times 
writer. 

A thing that annoys many persons 
is what they describe as Poynter's 
big brother attitude toward his 
readers. 

He is fond of sponsoring all kinds 
of citizen participation groups for 
civic betterment. Most ambitious of 
these is the Suncoast Civic Work- 
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shop, the purpose of which is “to 
stimulate the thinking of Suncoast 
leaders in seeking answers to chal- 
lenges and problems before they be- 
come overwhelming.” Critics have 
charged this group’s real function is 
to generate support for civic causes 
which Poynter himself wishes to 
promote. He has also sponsored 
Great Books Discussion Groups, 
Great Decisions Discussion Groups, 
and others. 


Personality 


Most of the persons whe fume with 
anger at the mention of Nelson 
Poynter’s name have never met him 
personally. He is one of the warmest 
and most charming of men. 

When he steps from behind his 
large desk to shake your hand, it is 
seen that he is smaller than he 
appeared to be at first. He is a 
natty man with a fondness for 
tweeds and bow ties. His smile is 
genuinely friendly. He offers you a 
leather-covered chair and _ himself 
occupies another on the visitor’s side 
of the desk. 

He’s incisive. Before you have a 
chance to open the interview with 
the usual pleasantries, Poynter him- 
self launches into it midstream. “We 
have no other interests except to re- 
port the news. I want our editors to 
be completely free to do their jobs, 
which is to report the news.” 

Gathering your thoughts together, 
you recall that the St. Petersburg 
Times is one of Florida’s large 
morning papers, and other large 
morning papers have kately taken 
over smaller competing afternoon 
dailies. In Tampa and Jacksonville. 
“Will the Times take over the Inde- 
pendent?” 

“I hope it doesn’t come to pass,” 
replies Poynter. “I believe in compe- 
tition. We have never done any- 
thing to make it difficult for them to 
operate.” He points out that if the 
Times took over the Independent, 
costs of running it would go up. The 
higher Times pay scale would be in- 
stituted and other changes would 
have to be made. “So there is no 
profit motive.” 

Is it true the Times is Florida’s 
most liberal daily? 

“It depends on what you mean by 
‘liberal’. In the development of 
Florida the Times believes there is 
no place for the ‘fast buck’. We do 
not favor the Miami Beach type of 
development. In that sense we're 
ultra-conservative.” You don’t press 
the question. 





Nelson Poynter was born in Syl. 
livan, Indiana, in December, 1903, 
the son of Paul Poynter, publisher 
of the Sullivan Times. In 1912 the 
father yielded to the importuning of 
his family (his wife had _ visited 
Florida) and answered an advertise. 
ment in a trade journal offering the 
St. Petersburg Times for sale. He 
came down and bought the Times 
for $10,000 and assumed its debts, 
It was a lucky investment. As one old 
timer recalls: “The growth of the 
Times after the advent of Paul 
Poynter rarely, if ever has been 
equalled by any newspaper in this 
country. An eight page morning 
paper with only 250 words of tele- 
graph service in 1912, the Times by 
1925, 13 years later, carried the 
world’s second greatest volume of 
newspaper advertising.” The Florida 
boom was responsible, of course. 
After the bust of °26, the paper 
suffered some painfully lean years. 

Paul Poynter (who during his 
career also published papers in 
Kokomo, Seymour, Columbia and 
Noblesville, Indiana, and Hickory, 
North Carolina), was an uncom- 
promising Democrat and tub-thump- 
ing supporter of William Jennings 
Bryan. He was a prohibitionist so 
rabid that his son “grew up in fear 
that my father was going to be 
killed” by angered saloon keepers. 

Nelson Poynter says: “I was fortu- 
nate as a boy. So many young people 
spend years trying to find. them- 
selves. I can’t remember the time 
when I didn’t want to be a news- 
np gl He delivered papers for 
is father in St. Petersburg as a boy, 
and in 1914 wrote his first news 
story, a report of pioneer aviator 
Tony Janus losing a wing. 


Indiana University 


After graduating from Indiana 
University in 1924, he worked his 
way around the world, stopping off 
in Tokyo long enough to become 
news editor of the Japan Times, 
English language newspaper. “This 
experience made me realize that I 
needed more knowledge,” he ex- 
plains. Returning to the U. S., he 
enrolled as a graduate student at 
Yale, where he specialized in eco- 
nomics, receiving his M. A. in 1927. 

In 1928 the Clearwater Sun was 
suffering hard times in consequence 
of the Florida bust. Nelson Poynter 
took over. He put it on a profitable 
basis and sold out. 

In 1929 he moved to his father’s 
Kokomo Dispatch as editor and pub- 
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lisher. In 1931 he became advertising 
and business manager of the Wash- 
ington Daily News, a _ Scripps- 
Howard newspaper. He was soon 
transferred to another  Scripps- 
Howard paper—the Columbus, Ohio 
Citizen—as editor. In 1937 he dis- 
agreed with the Scripps-Howard 
editorial — (the court-packing 
issue—he favored it) and was fired. 

Starting in 1935, he began to buy 
into the St. Petersburg Times. He 
purchased capital stock with his own 
money—his father made it available 
at the same price he'd paid years 
before. In 1938 he returned to the 
Times as general manager. In 1939 
he became editor, and in 1947, 
majority stockholder. When his 
father died in 1953, he assumed the 
presidency. 

In 1942, meanwhile, he had mar- 
ried Henrietta Malkiel, a working 
journalist. 


Costs Meant Nothing 


When Nelson Poynter took over, 
things began to happen at the Times. 
Size of the editorial and news staff 
was increased, more wire service and 
features were added, mechanical 
equipment was modernized. Costs 
seemed to mean nothing to the 
younger Poynter. “Most publishers 
think we are wantonly “extravagant 
in the number of columns of news 
we give to our readers, and in the 
size of our staff,” he admits. But 
profits for their own sake mean little 
to the Poynters. “Our tastes are 
simple,” he says. 

In 1945, Nelson and Henrietta 
Poynter founded Congressional 
Quarterly, with headquarters in 
Washington, for the purpose of sup- 
plying newspapers, libraries and 
other interested parties with more 
information about what Congress 
and Congressmen were doing. “At 
the time no one was keeping tabs on 
how individual Congressmen were 
voting,” says Poynter. “We wanted 
to do this, though CQ has expanded 
its scope considerably since then.” 
It is a private, unendowed enter- 
prise which sells background and 
research material to subscribers. 
Later, CQ acquired Editorial Re- 
search Reports, which supplies back- 
ground editorial material on national 
and international subjects other than 
Congress. CQ and ERR now have 
about 400 newspaper subscribers. 
Henrietta, who divides her time 
between her St. Petersburg home 
and a Washington apartment, is co- 
editor of both Washington enter- 


... Profits Mean Little to the Poynters 


prises, while Nelson is publisher. 

Poynter is a generous employer. 
He has set up an elaborate benefit 
program for employees which in- 
cludes insurance, extended vacations 
and a profit-sharing plan. Though 
the stereotypers are organized, all 
other unions have been voted out of 
his plant. 

In 1945-46, a strike by the Typo- 
graphers Union forced the paper to 
publish for 66 days without printers, 
but it won the strike. Since that 
strike, Poynter has pioneered in the 
development of automated mechan- 
ical methods. 


Summer Trainee Program 


To attract good employees while 
they are still young, the Times car- 
ries on a summer trainee program 
for students who want to enter 
journalism. 

The Poynter Fund, established in 
memory of Paul Poynter and sup- 
ported by Nelson Poynter and his 
family, awards scholarships to stu- 
dents who show interest and promise 
in the field of journalism, for study 
at universities of their choice. The 
scholarships, of course, carry no ob- 
ligation to work at the Times after 
graduation. 

In 1957, Poynter was given a Dis- 
tinguished Service Alumni Award by 
Indiana University, and a Blue Key 
Award by the University of Florida. 

Poynter has definite ideas about 
what the future holds for American 
newspapers. They will be different 
from present newspapers—smaller, 
more easily handled pages, greater 
use of color to compete with tele- 
vision. More comprehensive and 
interpretive handling of the news 
will be necessary as civilization be- 
comes more complicated and readers 
better educated. Because of the in- 
creasing number of older people in 
the population, type will have to be 
larger. 

Douglas Doubleday, one _ of 
Poynter's ace reporters, writes: “To- 
morrow’s newspaper, containing in- 
finitely more special interest feature’ 
than today’s combination package 
will be available in sections. These 
might include children’s sections 
neighborhood sections, senior citi 
zens sections. You would buy the 
primary news package every day 
and, in addition, one or more special 
features catering to your particular 
tastes. Price would be at your 
option.” 

Nelson Poynter is already plan- 
ning for that day .... End 


























Custom Compounded 
Lubricants for 
Florida Industry 


Lubrication Engineering 


FOR 
FOOD PROCESSING : FLEETS : MARINE 


CONSTRUCTION : MINING 
BULK : SPECIALTY 


PEAK OIL COMPANY 
RT. 2, BOX 24 


Plant: 2 Mi. East of Six Mile Creek 
(Rt. 574) 


TAMPA - FLORIDA 
TELEPHONE 45-5181 
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FLY FLORIDAs 
NEWEST 
AIRLINE 


ST. SIMONS ISLAND 
(Brunswick, Seo island) 





Effective in the fall 


FT. LAUDERDALE 


@ van 


Regularly scheduled commuter 
service throughout Florida. 

Direct connections with Mackey 
Airlines to Nassau and the Bahamas. 
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Location 
is the key 
to profit 


Northeast Florida is 
the ideal light industry, 
manufacturing and 
distribution center 

for the Southeast 








—and here is the 
finest location 
within this area 







5% Miles 
(10 minutes) 
to Downtown 
Jacksonville 


%& RAIL FACILITIES 

%& EXCELLENT TRUCK ACCESS 
% HIGH VOLTAGE POWER 

% NATURAL GAS 

%& CITY WATER 
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WESJAX DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
Suite 1117 Florida Title Bidg. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Please send us full details on available 
industrial and distribution sites. 
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y ican dogg “this 
pant of allegiance is hot epdiniant among the 
masses but is quite obvious among one Begone 
_ who appear to be getting more worked up each 
ay. 
These people are not so mich for Nixon- 

Lodge as they are st the new Democratic dis- 
play of liberalism. y have been Democrats en- 
tire life...now par oo seem forced to abandon a 
line too liberal for them to swallow. The Tampa 
Rotary Club held a Presidential straw vote last 
month: Nixon-Lodge 171; Kennedy-Johnson 21. 


There is no question that Oring records are 
chan and swaying voters alties. Four r- 
can interest groups have now scored all U.S. 
senators and representatives according to partic- 
ular political interests (for one group's analysis 
see page 20). These voting records, viewed in 
proper perspective, give voter for first time a 
sound method to a ze the office holder. 

About our own Florida legislators in Washing- 
ton you can get a picture of their performance by 
how the various groups, i.e., liberals (ADA), 
unions (AFL-CIO), conservatives (Free Citizens), 
or constitutionalists (ACA), rate them. There is 
no question that these s have done an ar- 
tial job in determini i vot score 
they like best. groups score by percentage o 
right" votes, or votes that support their cause. 

In the matter of labor unions (AFL-CIO) or 
COPE it is interesting to note that four of Flor- 
ida's ten men in Congress voted the union's way 
more than 50 per cent of the time. These are: 
Bennett, 55%: Voeemen st 56%; Sikes 53%; and Matthews 


Be Sen. Smathers almost qualified Sith h 48% but 
- Holland voted the union way only 28% and Rep. 


Cramer (R) only 13%. Florida has no conservative 
Democratic Seeebsalibbten by any A ag and neither 
does it havea real defender of the Constitution 
(ACA) with the exceptions of ae Cramer (Repub- 
lican) 89%, and Rep. Haley, 77%. 


If you accept the system which shows whether 
a man is pro ae eee rage » or liberal the 


connuaen? are striking. Southern Democrat is 
not nearly so psa. as he has historically 
been held. Barry Goldwater, (R) Arizona, makes 
Spessard Holland a fairly se geo and 
George Smathers almost a a. phi lanthrop st with tax-. 
ct pal money. Conservatism based on "Seven Prin- 
les of Economic and Political Freedom" as com- 
oiled by the Civic Democratic iio 6 Associates, 
Nan: (Free Citizen's Voting pore tg only 
five Southern Secure on senators a vote. 
These are Sen. McClellan, bars ds 80%; gti Stennis 
(Miss.) 73%; Sen. Thurmond, ) 86%; Sen 
Robertson, (va.) 73%; and. eas pe ag 100%. 
On the same poll Presidential Nominee Sen. Kennedy 
scored 0% and Sen. Johnson, his runnirg mate, also 
failed to vote "right" on any of the 1 bills used 
_ in the test. 
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TRANSPORTATION: 


Half of Florida Truck Fleets are 


BOOTLEGGERS 


A Greatly Expanded Enforcement Staff 
and Additional Legislation Is Needed 


By David Hunter 


a4 city lay quiet, sleeping, as Tom Henley wheeled 
his big semi through the darkened streets, awakening 
echoes as he gunned the Diesel, double-clutching into 
high range; heading north out of Tampa, heavily 
loaded. 

To the casual observer of the night, a common- 
place—apparently innocent—sight. To the legitimate 
trucker, a menace. For, every ton of merchandise 
packed into Henley’s trailer was as bootleg as a still- 
full of Florida stump juice. 

There are a staggering number of “bootleggers” in 
the trucking business in Florida, and the “Henleys” be- 
come more enterprising as each day passes, says the 
Florida Trucking Association. 

Florida, at last count, had over 1,600 truck fleets. 
Not units—fleets—and each of those fleets averaged 10 
or more trucks. 

And, nearly half of those 16,000 trucks are bootleg! 

These are estimates made by the Trucking Associa- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
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Florida Railroad and Public Utilities Commission. They 
are backed by figures recently released by the National 
Conference of State Transportation Specialists, W. M. 
Buttram president, which indicate that on the national 
level as well, bootleggers are hauling 40 to 60 per cent 
of interstate shipments. 

So, you say, why hasn’t somebody done so eapwan, d 
Why haven't the regulatory agencies and the truck- 
ing interests put a stop to the bootleg operations—in 
Florida and elsewhere? 

The fact is: All of these groups are in the thick of 
the fight to curb—literally—the trucker whose fraudu- 
lent practices pose such a threat to the future of organ- 
ized motor transportation. 

The problem is: Bootleggers are just about as slip- 
pery operators as the backwoods types from whom they 
get their nickname. The dodges they, and their allies, 
have thought up to get around the letter of the law are 
as multitudinous as the back roads of Central Florida. 


Expanded Enforcement Staff Needed 


The answer is: (according to the Trucking Associa- 
tion, and the agencies), a greatly expanded enforce- 
ment staff—both in Florida and nationwide—and ad- 
ditional legislation designed specifically to put the 
brakes on the bootleggers. 

Additional legislation, however, points up another 
aspect of the problem—the mass of regulatory matter 
now on the books. For instance, the I. C. C. licenses 
and exercises control over, “common carriers” (those 
companies who maintain fleets of trucks authorized to 
carry any company’s products—the well-known truck 
lines); and “contract carriers”, (who are generally auth- 
orized to haul a specific commodity for a specific in- 
dustry—as Leonard Bros. Transfer which has a contract 
to haul missiles from out-of-state plants to Cape Can- 
averal). 

The I. C. C. recognizes, but has far less direct control 
over, “private carriers” (businesses and industries which 
transport their own products in their own trucks—a 
large dairy or supermarket chain ); and “exempt carriers” 
(mainly independent truckers who haul agricultural 
and other products exempt from I. C. C. regulations— 
the owner-driver who moves refrigerated produce from 
South Florida to Northern markets, in season). 


Loopholes in the Rules 


Through the loopholes in the rules covering these 
principal types of legitimate carriers—drive the bootleg 
truckers! 

Here they are—the “pseudo-private carrier” (de- 
clared by the I. C. C. to be the most dangerous threat to 
the regulated transportation industry); the “rental 
agency or leasing company operation, which generally 
is tied in, in some manner, with the pseudo-private 
bootlegger); the “buy and sell” boys (who know any 
number of illegal “purchase and sale of cargo” tricks to 
confound the enforcement agencies); and the “back- 
haul bootleggers” (exempt carriers, in the main, who 
beat the law which says they must limit their loads to 
exempt products ). 

Charles A. Webb, member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a recent address to the Florida 
Trucking Association on the subject of “highway mas- 
queraders”, went a long way toward classifying a num- 
ber of the most flagrant abuses. 
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Bootleggers Hauling 40 to 60 Per Cent of Interstate Shipments... 






Let’s unmask just a few of Mr. Webb's “highway- 
men”. 

“What's my line—this time,” asked Charlie Hobson 
as he checked in at 7 p.m. It had been drizzling all day, 
off and on, in Miami Springs, where Hobson lived, and 
the rain came again as he pulled into the yard of the 
West Miami Leasing Corporation. “More rain . . . more 
work,” thought Hobson. 

“Same line, Charlie. Just different words,” said the 
dispatcher. “Tonight you go out as the valued, veteran 
employee of the Acme Mattress Manufacturing Co, 
Suit you?” 

“Suits me. I suppose, as usual, my ‘employers’ are 
also sole owners of my rig. Where am I headed?” 

“Memphis. You're all loaded and ready to roll. 
Here’re your papers. If they stop you, just hand ’em 
over. Don’t answer any questions you don't have to.” 
The dispatcher paused. “And don’t forget, you've been 
hauling mattresses for this outfit all your life!” 


“Buy and Sell” Overtones 


That’s one form of pseudo-private carriage. The 
manufacturer is hauling his own product, in his “own” 
truck with his “own” salaried driver, as the papers will 
ee one of the simpler forms of this device. 
Here’s another, with “buy and sell” overtones. 

“Pumps and valves . . . chicken feed . . . now it’s 
pol . . . what'd you say this stuff was, Mr. Wilkins?” 
Ralph Benson grumbled as he checked out with the 
shipping and receiving chief of Jax Chemicals, Inc. 

“Polyethylene. It goes to Cheyenne, and it better 
get there in good order, or you wont get another 
chance—with us—to try and pronounce it.” 

“Whatever you say,” said Benson. “Just make sure 
you get those invoices and things filled out right, and 
it'll get there.” 

“Like last trip, I had this load of chicken feed I 
was supposed to have bought from this guy—right here 
in Jacksonville it was—and “they” stopped me in Vir- 
ginia. Thought I never would get them to understand 
that I'd bought and paid for the stuff, all legal-for my 
own use. Told ’em I owned this chicken ranch in Jersey, 
see,and...” 

“Yes, I see,” the chief answered. “But this time you 
won't have to work that dodge. It’s all in the papers, 
here. You legitimately bought this load of goods from 
us, and you have a legal sale for them in Wyoming. 
Here’s the invoice to prove it. And here’s your fee for 
hauling the stuff for us. We'll send the real invoice on 
ahead, to the man who really is buying this batch of 
polyethylene sheeting. He'll be waiting for you. No 
worry this time. Satisfied?” 

“I guess so,” replied Benson, heading for his beat- 
up semi sitting, loaded and sealed, under the shed. 


Confusion, Confusion 


Buy and sell schemes are almost as diverse as the 
regulations they circumvent, says the Trucking Associa- 
tion. The above shows just another way a company, 
that could well be an honest private carrier, saves 
money by hiring a bootleg truck to make it appear that 
he is “private”. The fake invoice merely adds to the 
confusion. 

And then there’s the back-haul bootlegger. 

“You've got it made, Adamson,” the young man told 
himself proudly, as he swung his shiny new cab-over- 









... The I.C.C. Employs Less Than 125 Field Men 


engine job onto SR 20, just west of Tallahassee, heading 
home for Port St. Joe. 

Tommy had “made” it in the “panhandle” areas as 
salaried driver for the pulp and paper mills that worked 
out of Florida’s northwest corner. That's how he'd 

nanced his new rig—the first he’d ever owned. 

That's why he felt good as he rolled down into the 
Live Oak country. But the good feeling didn’t ride out 
two trips. By the end of the second, Adamson had 
learned that pulling exempt produce up the coast from 
South Florida wasn’t quite all he'd been led to believe. 

“You just got to know the right people up the line,” 
Tim Jenkins was saying, as Tommy finished his first 
coffee and called for seconds. 

“Look. I been watching you, kid,” he continued. 
“We both seem to run about the same schedule. You're 
worried, I can tell. I live in Crestview. You live in St. 
Joe. So you’re a good kid. 

“Here’s the deal. Next time you hit New York, call 
this number,” Jenkins continued, jotting down a name 
and phone number as they finished their coffee. 

“If Joe can’t handle you right then, he'll put you on 
to somebody who can. Don't fret yourself about the 
fine points. Joell take care of the papers and all. 
And don’t try to tell me anything about those I. C. C. 
‘exempt’ regulations. I know them backwards and for- 
wards. They oughta’ be changed. They ain't giving us 
a fair break. So don't think I’m steering you wrong. 
You gotta haul some kind of load back, or you aint 
gonna make it in this game.” 


Back-Hand Ruse Assumes Many Guises 


The back-haul ruse can, and does, assume many 
guises, as do the myriad other subterfuges prevalent 
in the bootleg trucking business. Tommy got hold of 
Joe, and Joe got the new independent a a lucra- 
tive load to haul south from the prosperous north- 
eastern seaboard. The fact that the load wasn’t “exempt” 
didn’t bother Joe, nor the newly indoctrinated boot- 
legger. But it bothers the legitimate trucking interests. 

The wide variety of devices used by the bootleggers, 
and again, their allies, to avoid the costs and fair oper- 
ating practices of the licensed carriers who must meas- 
ure up to I. C. C. standards, are myriad. They flaunt 
not only the I. C. C. rulings, but those of the utilities 
commissions, and, in Florida, the State Highway Patrol 
as well. 

The regulated carriers must not only operate in a 
safe manner, but must pay milage taxes, tariffs, stiff in- 
surance rates, costs of certificates, and participation in 
rate bureaus. The bootleg operator ducks most of these 
costs, undercuts the regulated carriers, and endangers 
the whole orderly system of transportation. 

On the whole, the legitimate trucking industry 
appears to think the regulatory agencies are doing 
about as good a job as they can with limited staffs, but 
that more interstate and inter-agency cooperation is 
needed. 


Utilities Commission Commended 


Regardless of the lack of adequate enforcement 
staff in the various agencies, the Trucking Association 
of this state commends the Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission. Lewis G. Thompson, special 
Tallahassee representative of the FTA, regarding the 
difficulty of nabbing these bootleggers, says: 


“Bootleg truckers usually operate at night and on 
holidays, sometimes using little travelled roads. When 
road blocks are conducted, through a ‘grapevine’ signal- 
ling system a driver with a ‘hot’ load knows, even as far 
north as Virginia, and as many as 20 hours ahead, that 
‘the law’ is waiting for him at various (Florida) road 
block points. In such a case, he will proceed to a term- 
inal just across the Florida-Georgia line and tie up 
there until the road block is lifted.” 


Less Than 125 Field Men 
The I. C. C. employs less than 125 field men and 


only a part of their time can be devoted to enforcement 
of the I. C. C. Act! 

Queried as to the intentions of the I. C. C. in re- 
gards to the bootleg trucking problem, Commissioner 
Robert L. Murphy referred to the “tremendous en- 
forcement problem” which has confronted the Com- 
mission since enactment of Part II of the I. C. C. Act. He 
noted that Congress has placed a number of effective 
means at the disposal of the I. C. C. to aid in handling 
the enforcement problem. 

Murphy conceded that the lack of effectiveness of 
the actions in the courts has become increasingly ob- 
vious because it is impossible for the Commission to 
discover more than a small percentage of the violations 
occurring daily throughout the country. “The Commis- 
sion,” he said, “simply does not have a large enough 
staff to permit direct policing of motor carriers.” 


Difficulties of Prosecution 


In this connection, Murphy's fellow Commissioner, 
Webb, noted the difficulties of prosecution under exist- 
ing statutes with a small manpower force. “Although 
these (bootleg trucking) cases may be legally and fact- 
ually simple,” he said, “they are often bitterly and 
tenaciously contested. Although John Doe may have 
started his illegal operation in bad faith, he often comes 
to believe that he is rendering a valuable public service 
and is prepared to fight to the last ditch any interference 
from Washington.” 

“Furthermore,” says Talahassee representative 
Thompson of the Trucking Association, “discrimination 
favoring unprincipled shippers employing illegal op- 
erators at lower rates should be removed and all ship- 
pers placed on a fair competitive basis. In other words, 
even a 10-per cent differential between legal rates and 
those paid to bootleggers will enable an unprincipled 
shipper to practically control the market. The law- 
abiding shipper is at a disadvantage in not knowin 
how he should price his goods in any given market. 

Thompson said he believed the I. C. C. Act covering 
interstate transportation should be amended to expedite 
disposition of court cases and that some changes in 
Commission procedure would be beneficial. 

Charles A. Gertner, general manager of the Truck- 
ing Association, said recently: 

“If these illegal operations are not soon stamped 
out, they will eventually destroy this country’s regu- 
lated transportation system and thereby seriously 
jeopardize the national security of all citizens.” 

“Everything we eat, use or wear travels all or part 
of the way by truck!’ he concluded. “Without the 
flexibility of service provided by motor truck trans- 
portation during World War II, it is doubtful that our 
victory would have been accomplished.” End 
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HE CARRIES A 
TEA CUP OR A TON 
FOR LTL SAVINGS 


‘ Prompt service with a smile is the LTL driver’s 
motto. And he brings you savings on Sea-Land 
LTL, where your cargo travels in a sealed con- 
tainer. No handling, no pilferage, no damage... 
and no minimum cargo size. You save on Sea- 
Land’s smooth, low-cost sea routes. Cargo ar- 
rives on time. Door-to-door delivery. Expedited 
service. Continuous schedules to Eastern and 
Southern U.S. and Puerto Rico. Call Sea- 
Land today. 


SEA-LAND 


SERV 1 


A MCLEAN INDUSTRIES COMPA NY 


Foot of Doremus rere, Puerto Rican Division 


Port Newark, Jj Bidg. 290 Ft. of agg Ave. 
(P. 0. Box 1050) Port Newark, N. J. 


Port Offices: Houston, Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa, 
San Juan, P. R.; Ponce- Mayaguez, P.R. 
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Flamboyancy and Community 


) ee William J. Cost 
has scored a smashing knockout vic- 
tory in his battle for community ac- 
ceptance of an unwanted Florida re- 
sort and commercial hotel. In four 
years as manager of the Langford 
Hotel in the ultra-exclusive retire- 
ment community of Winter Park, 
Cost has accomplished what every- 
one — except the owner and he — 
predicted was nearly impossible: he’s 
conquered the stubborn passive re- 
sistance of neighboring residents who 


BIG SPLASH 


at the LANGFORD 






Bill Cost, Langford manager (top right), has 
steered the hotel onto solid financial footing by 
staging such extravaganzas as shown above. 


Psychology Pack a Knockout Punch 


wanted a hotel in their backyards 
about as badly as an earthquake. 
Bill Cost has steered the Langford 
onto solid financial footing. Its suc- 
cess is an irrefutable tribute to his 
astute administerial abilities and 
keen community psychology. “When 
the neighbors protested the zoning 
changes necessary for the hotel to 
be built,” says Cost, “it pointed 
up the prevailing attitude against 
growth and change in Winter Park.” 
Although City Council overruled 


these objections and allowed con- 
struction of the swank, $1.5 million 
Langford, Cost knew he had a ser- 
ious fight on his hands. “I was con- 
vinced that the hotel would have to 
perform a function of service to the 
community in order to be a success,” 
he explains. 

When the Langford opened in 
January 1956, Cost immediately kick- 
ed things off with an Olympic-sized 
promotion — literally and figurative- 
ly. The hotel's Olympic swimming 
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Success Shows Up on Profit and Loss Statement... 


pool was opened for free Red Cross- 
supervised swimming and diving in- 
struction. Encouraged by a warm 
response to this, Cost arranged a ser- 
ies of Central Florida and statewide 
swimming championships at the 
Langford pool. He followed this 
with a bonafide Barnum bonus: he 
snared the world-famous Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters’ Olympic swim- 
ming and diving teams whose Lang- 
ford pool performances netted $5,000 
towards their anti-Communist cause. 


Foreign Car Exhibition 


Recognizing the foreign car craze 
sweeping America, Cost conceived 
Florida’s first all-model exhibition at 
the Langford in August, 1957. His 
two-day showing of 80 models of 
foreign and sports cars lured more 
than 10,000 persons from all areas of 
Florida. Profits went to charity. “The 
response was astonishing,” Cost re- 
calls. “At this point we began to feel 
a sense of achievement and a lessen- 
ing of passive resistance.” 

Inspired by this success, Cost wal- 
loped Winter Park soon after with 
another charity production that shin- 
ed a national spotlight on Central 
Florida and the Langford Hotel. In 
conjunction with Walter Winchell’s 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund, Cost 
presented a spectacular ice show on 
his Olympic pool, the first such pro- 
duction in Central Florida history. 
The results: the show raised $5,000 
for the Winter Park Memorial Hos- 
pital; and the creation of the com- 
munity benefactor image which Cost 
was constantly striving for began to 
take shape. “People started to realize 
that the hotel was more than a profit 
making enterprise,” he says. “They 
saw that we were truly a part of 
their community.” 

Buoyed up by the wave of excite- 
ment and interest focused on the 
Langford, Cost watched alertly for 
bigger and better promotions. He 
jumped at the chance to join Orlan- 
do’s Ben White Raceway in sponsor- 
ing a testimonial dinner for Billy 
Haughton, America’s leading trotter 
racer in the 1959 season. The affair 
attracted some of the nation’s top 
sports personalities, and raised $1,500 
for the Forest Park School for men- 
tally retarded children. 

A caravan of Cost’s promotions be- 
gan rolling. No trick was left un- 
turned. He engaged a European ice 
follies extravaganza with a cast of 
eight, headlined by Mira Slava, the 
Hungarian beauty who miraculously 
escaped from behind the Iron Cur- 


hotel business.” 


tain. Elaborate, colorful water bal. 
lets were begun for Central Florid. 
ians and hotel guests. Fashion shows, 
slickly enacted against the backdrop 
of the hotel pool, were introduced 
as a weekly entertainment feature for 
luncheon, banquet and convention 
groups. The Seminole Village Room, 
with an authentic Indian atmosphere, 
was added to the hotel as a nightly 
entertainment feature. Cost assumed 
supervision of the dining room 
(where Gypsy violin music is play- 
ed), bar and cocktail lounges, origin- 
ally administered by leasees, and 
quickly put all on a paying basis. A 
$10,000 expansion of the dining room 
was undertaken in May, enlarging it 
into a metropolitan-type supper dub 
where show business’ biggest names 
will be engaged. 

Cost has made the Langford a 
Central Florida show place. And it 
shows on the hotel’s profit and loss 
statement. Its first year’s gross was 
approximately $340,000. Last year it 
did $510,000. Cost foresees a 1960 
gross exceeding $600,000. Year-round 
occupancy rose from 48% in 1956 to 
75% last year, And the average num- 
ber of conventions booked per year 
at the hotel now totals over 100. 


Lifetime Dream 


For Cost, the Langford’s success 
represents the reality of a personal 
lifetime dream. Born in Chicago, he 
went to work for the Conrad Hilton 
as a schoolboy. “My first job was 
assistant night auditor,” he recalls. 
“That was a grand title for a lot of 
hard work. But I began to learn the 
Cost zoomed in 
three years to room clerk, assistant 
chief clerk, assistant front office man- 
ager and finally, assistant manager. 
In 1950, Bob Langford, owner of 
Chicago’s Del Prado Hotel, hired 
Cost as his sales manager. Within 
two years he became vice president. 
He left the Del Prado to become 
sales manager of U.S. Washmobile 
Corporation, Chicago manufacturers 
of car and truck washing equipment. 
“When Bob Langford came to see 
me in 1955 with his idea of creating 
a resort in Central Florida, it was 
the opportunity I'd been waiting for 
all of my life,” Cost says. 

He has made the most of this op- 
portunity. With a free hand from 
Langford, Bill Cost has skillfully 
proved that flamboyance and com- 
munity psychology pack a knockout 
punch — no matter how tough the 
foe. End 
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Control of Riddle Sold to Airline’s 
President and Two Stockholders 


es ARTHUR VINING DAVIS has 
sold control of troubled Riddle Air- 
lines to the Carrier's president and 
two Miami stockbrokers. 

Purchasers are president Robert 
Hewitt and James H. and William R. 
Price, brothers who are in the stock- 
brokerage business in Miami. 

The new combine now owns about 
66% of Riddle’s 10,800,000 shares out- 
standing. It was indicated that the 
new group purchased nearly all of 
Davis 6,140,000 shares. 

Price of the stock purchased was 
not announced, although James Price 
indicated that he had paid as high 
as $2.77 a share for some of his stock 
about three years ago. He is presi- 
dent of James H. Price, Inc., over- 
the-counter securities dealer in Coral 
Gables. 

Announcement of the stock sale 
came almost at the same time Riddle 
announced it has landed a big Air 
Force contract, which, it is hoped, 
will bring more than $20,000,000 in 
revenues for Riddle in the next three 
years. The all-cargo airline is also 
planning to purchase five British 
Argosy prop-jet cargo planes. The 
Argosy purchase poses seme financ- 
ing problems, since the new aircraft 
will cost about $9,000,000. Riddle 
have borrowed more than $800,000 
from Miami banks to put into its 
working funds. 

Hewitt said it is hoped that Riddle 
will be able to show a net income of 
about $800,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961. The company 
has in the past shown a consistent 


record for losing money, having lost 
about $10,000,000 over the last five 
years. 


ea SALES ON A consolidated basis 
for The Chemstrand Corporation, 
Pensacola, for the second quarter of 
1960 amounted to $52,833,000, com- 
pared with Sales of $52,060,000 for 
the second quarter of 1959, Edward 
A. O'Neal, Jr., president, reported 
today. 

Consolidated net income for the 
second quarter was $7,068,000, com- 
pared with net income of $7,166,000 
for the second quarter of 1959. 

Consolidated sales and consoli- 
dated net earnings for the first six 
months of 1960 were $103,080,000 
and $13,430,000 respectively. These 
compared with sales of $106,194,000 
and consolidated net income of 
$14,828,000 for the first half of 1959, 
O’Neal said. 


aeA $1,780,254 STOCK ISSUE was 
filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission by Maule Indus- 
tries of Miami. The company said 
that 254,322 shares of common stock 
will be offered at $7 a share to cur- 
rent stockholders at the rate of one 
new share for each three shares held. 

Maule, which makes concrete and 
concrete blocks, and sells other build- 
ing materials, said that $750,000 will 
be used to build new facilities for 
quarrying undeveloped property. 
The company said that $375,000 will 
go to modernize equipment, while 
$375,000 would be used to improve 
production facilities. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


1960 
Daytona Beach 57,815 
Fort Lauderdale 203,602 
Gainesville 43,819 
Jacksonville 885,307 
pee West 16,145 
Lakeland 80,309 
Greater Miami 1,314,965 
Orlando 262,923 
Pensacola 2,131 
St. Petersburg 210,931 
Tampa 435,222 
West Palm Beach 133,273 
FLORIDA 5,438,112 
ALABAMA 2,303,215 
GEORGIA 4,032,806 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


PERCENT CHANGE 


ay June 1960 from 1959 
1960 1959 (6 months) 
57,760 60,698 —1 
208,077 202,881 +5 
40,891 41,839 +11 

834,042 812,782 + 6 
15,571 16,375 —1 
80,642 76,663 + 8 

1,310,424 1,293,363 + 3 

267,740 252,924 + 8 
89,952 89,986 +4 
214,622 223,179 + 2 

439,993 428,365 + 4 
130,650 125,555 —1 

5,365,941 5,2992951 45 
2,358,021 2,324,686 + 3 
4,012,834 3,783,272 +7 





RAILS 


Signposts Point To 
Profit Possibilities 


A number of favor- 
able trends, described f 
inour August Month- #@ 
ly Letter, suggest an 
improved atmosphere 
for the railroad in- 
dustry, in point of 
regulation and competitive status. 


The basic appeal of selected railroad se- 
curities is a high and dependable yield. 
Rail stocks are currently selling at a 
comparatively low price-earnings ratio. 
Higher ratios would result from the 
development of confidence in a rising 
trend of railroad earnings. Such a trend 
is now a possibility. It appears that 1960 
earnings will surpass those of last year. 


THE IMPROVING OUTLOOK 


Such significant factors as piggyback 
freight, changing I.C.C. attitudes on 
rates and mergers, wage settlements, 
the benefits of efficiency and cost con- 
trol programs, and capital expenditures 
are all analyzed for their effect on the 
earnings potential of the carriers. The 
Letter tells why current developments 
could make the future of the industry 
brighter than its recent past. 


RAIL STOCKS 


In an industry where size is no guaran- 
tee of profitability, investment calls for 
a high degree of selectivity. Our ana- 
lysts believe that the best investment 
results will be obtained from securities 
meeting certain specific requirements. 
They favor six particular issues cur- 
rently yielding from 5.2% to 6.7%. 


ALSO LIST OF 190 FAVORED ISSUES 


Our August Monthly Letter also in- 
cludes the regular monthly list of fa- 
vored securities, providing current in- 
formation on 190 stocks in various 
industry categories. 


For your free copy of this Monthly 
Letter, now available to investors, 
simply write for Report FT-9. 





GOODBODY &CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


OFFICES IN 39 CITIES 





FLORIDA OFFICES: 


BRADENTON:........... 403 12TH ST. WEST 
CLEARWATER:....407 S. GARDEN AVENUE 
CORAL GABLES: 2148 PONCE DELEON BLVD. 
FORT LAUDERDALE:.... SUNRISE CENTER 
MIAMI:....... 100 BISCAYNE BLVD. SOUTH 
ORLANDO:............ 127 N. MAIN STREET 


POMPANO BEACH:. .2745 E. ATLANTIC AVE. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 500 FIRST AVE. NORTH 
SARASOTA:......... 21 SOUTH PALM AVE. 
TAMPAS....... 6. eeeenne 506 FRANKLIN AVE. 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 
A MEASURE OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 











Press Clippings are a valuable aid 
to sales and public relations. 


Clippings pin-point the news of 
your field . . . . provide sales leads 
and product information .. .. act 
as a check on your public relations 
program .... watch your competi- 
tor and his advertising. 


Send for brochure and details to 
Florida’s only press clipping bureau. 





FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 

















Thinking of Florida 
Think of Beil & Hough 


@ UNDERWRITERS 
@ TRADERS 
@ SECURITIES 


MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Beil & Houah, Ine. 


@ 350 First Ave. No. - St. Petersburg 
Phone 5-4601 

@ 615 Court Street - Clearwater 
Phone 3-7181 

@ 120 W. Pine Street - Orlando 
Phone CH 1-2106 


Send for FREE Booklet, “Initial Public 
Financing for the Small Business” 


Company Name: 





Attention: 





Street Address 





City State 
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EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


NET INCOME 
1960 1959 





PER COM. SH 
COMPANY 1960 





PERIOD 1959 
Air Control Products 9 mos. Apr. 30 67, 1,300,166 .73 9.98 
Air Reduction Quar. June 30 3,805,302 4,068,153 b.97 g!.04 
Air Reduction 6 mos. June 30 7,962,198 7,817,122 b2.03 b2.01 
American Cyanamid Co. ~ Quar. June 30 11,901, 14,113,208 a.56 a.66 
American Cyanamid Co. 6 mos. June 30 28,436,851 27,175,945 a1.34 al.28 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Quar. June 30 5,085,000 3,965,146 al.05 a.82 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 6 mos. June 30 7,808,171 6,181,395 al.61 al.28 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 6 mos. June 30 6,041,000 6,676,000 2.30 2.54 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Quar. June 30 398,005 415,716 84 87 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass 6 mos. June 30 863,368 824,700 1.81 1.73 
Borden Co. Quar. June 30 7,948,540 7,407,084 80 9.76 
Borden Co. 6 mos. June 30 13,394,158 11,932,906 1.35 91.23 
Container Corp. of America Quar. June 30 5,253,000 5,103,000 49 48 
Container Corp. of America 6 mos. June 30 9,896, 9,625,000 92 
Continental Can Co. Quar. June 30 9,401,000 13,221,000 75 1.06 
Continental Can Co. 6 mos. June 30 13,191,000 19,267,000 1.05 1.54 
Crown Cork & Seal Quar. June 30 769,000 705,000 71 65 
Crown Cork & Seal 6 mos. June 30 1,378,000 1,349,000 1.25 1.23 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. Quar. June 30 11,179,000 10,915,000 .78 Nn 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 6 mos. June 30 20,295,000 19,226,000 1.42 1.35 
Delta Air Lines f-Year June 30 h2,839,083 4,962,222 2.53 3.62 
Detroit Steel Quar. June 30 667,858 3,175,354 7 82 
Detroit Steel 6 mos. June 30 4,207,465 i5,793,035 1.08 1.49 
Fla. East Coast Rwy. 5 mos. May 31 4d678,057 d943,830 ae 
Fla. Power Corp. 6 mos. June 30 6,418,212 5,701,712 b.64 c.57 
Fla. Power Corp. 12 mos. June 30 12,217,963 10,915,964 b1.22 c1.08 
Fla. Power & Light Quar. June 30 7,338,486 6,313,776 a.51 a.45 
Fla. Power & Light 12 mos. June 30 29,227,403 26,163,417 a2.03 al .86 
General Cable 6 mos. June 30 4,602,769 4,136,304 1.43 1.27 
General Electric Co. Quar. June 30 58,815,000 64,461,000 66 74 
General Electric Co. 6 mos. June 30 111,429,000 117,239,000 1.26 1.34 
General Foods Corp. Quar. June 30 16,150,000 14,722,000 1.31 1.20 
General Portland Cement Quar. June 30 3,382,900 3,851,600 63 c.72 
General Portland Cement 6 mos. June 30 4,861,300 5,990,000 91 c.13 
General Tel. & Electronics 6 mos. June 30 35,069,000 33,307,000 b.51 b.54 
General Tel. & Electronics 12 mos. June 30 74,120,000 67,149,000 b1.10 bl.11 
Heyden-Newport Chemicals 9% mos. June 30 1,836, 1,406,000 82 60 
Lefcourt Realty Year Apr. 30 i1,737,000 609,600 .29 12 
Lehigh Portland Cement 6 mos. June 30 k3,831,673 k4,373,021 91 1.04 
Louisville & Nashville RR 6 mos. June 30 5,521,178 6,233,339 2.26 2.55 
Martin Co. Quar. June 30 4,160,000 3,175,966 1.35 91.03 
Martin Co. 6 mos. June 30 7,648,000 6,214,436 2.49 92.02 
M to Chemical Quar. June 30 17,355,000 18,594,000 75 c.80 
Monsanto Chemical 6 mos. June 30 33,486,000 35,209,000 1.45 c1.52 
National Gypsum Co. Quar.. June 30 6,349,027 1.12 
National Gypsum Co. 6 mos. June 30 9,992,209 11,733,015 1.75 2.14 
Rayonier Inc. Quar. June 30 3,215,407 3,550,734 a.56 a.65 
Rayonier Inc. 6 mos. June 30 5,860,028 6,592,117 a1.03 al.20 
Seaboard Airline RR 6 mos. June 30 8,187,494 8,450,402 1.69 1.75 
Stauffer Chemical Quar. June 30 5,772,000 6,693,000 -63 73 
Stauffer Chemical 6 mos. June 30 10,820,000 11,649,000 1.18 1.27 
Storer Broadcasting Co. Quar. June 30 1,397,860 m1,690,366 56 68 
Storer Broadcasting Co. 6 mos. June 30 2,820,93 m2,714,549 1.14 1.09 
St. Regis Paper Co. 6 mos. June 30 n11,755,689 14,128,369 b1.20 b1.54 
Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. June 30 6,661,360 5,036,773 1.14 9.90 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Quar. June 30 666,309 780,633 62 72 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. 6 mos. June 30 1,136,618 1,211,219 1.06 1.12 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Quar. June 30 5,243,947 5,002,795 67 c.65 
Union Bag-Camp Paper 6 mos. June 30 10,218, 10,100,035 1.31 c1.30 
Universal Marion Corp. Quar. June 30 2,007,465 1,865,150 1.12 1.07 
Universal Marion Corp. 6 mos. June 30 3,457,097 2,285,150 1.93 1.3] 
Walter (Jim) Corp. 9 mos. May 31 2,378,809 1,904,367 
Winn-Dixie Stores f-Year June 30 15,760,000 14,011,512 2.50 2.22 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. (b) On the average number of shares outstanding 
during the period. (c) on shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (e) On preferred shares. (f) Pre- 
liminary report. (g) Adjusted to reflect stock split or stock dividends. (h) Includes non-recurring 
income (net) of $156,148, equivalent to 14 cents a share, on sale of aircraft. (i) After giving 
effect to special non-recurring items. (j) After establishment of a $1,000,000 reserve for mort- 
gage receivables. (k) Excludes special charges of $800,000 and $900,000, respectively, repre- 
senting provision for additional federal income taxes. (m) Includes non-recurring net capital 
gain of $582,417. (n) Excludes net profit of $27,829,590, or $2.89 a common share, from sele 
of Canadian multiwall bag plants. 








IBMA APPROVED 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 
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ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 


WE OUTSELL . .. BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 


YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. COLUMBUS, GA. 
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NEW FLORIDA CORPORATIONS 


This is a partial list of new corpo- 
rations filed with the Secretary of 
State, Tallahassee. Incorporations in 
Florida are currently totalling more 
than 1000 per month. To receive the 
complete list each month published 
in booklet form with the same data 

jven as those listed here, write 
FLORIDA TREND, NEW COR- 
PORATION REPORTS, P. O. Box 
150, Tampa, for subscription price 
and details. 

NOTE: Figure given is capitaliza- 
tion value, names given are incorpo- 
rators, and in most cases they are 
officers and directors, and date given 
is date that the corporation charter 
was filed with the Secretary of State. 
While most of these companies rep- 
resent new businesses, some are in- 
corporations of established partner- 
ships, proprietorships, or corpora- 
tions formed for special business 
purposes. 


AIRCRAFT ENTERPRISES OF PALAT- 
KA, INC., Palatka, $1,500. Aircraft Prod- 
ucts, operation of aircraft, etc. E. R. James, 
W. C. Rozar, both Atlanta, Ga.; Fount H. 
Rion, Jr., Palatka. 7/22/60. 


AETNA STEEL CO. OF ORLANDO, 
Jacksonville, $500. Steel contractors, etc. 
J. B. Kidd, Mary E. Stanfield, Opal G. 
Hurlbert, all Jacksonville. 7/22/60. 


THE GENE BROWN PAINT STORE, 
INC., Jacksonville, $15,000. Paint Store 
Business. D. C. Dawkins, Jr., Harry E. 
Queen, Reginald Eugene Brown, Eugene 
W. Cook, all Jacksonville. 7/22/60. 


JOYCE OF FLORIDA, INC., Miami, 
$30,000. Shoes, hosiery, handbags, etc. 
Carl Deutsch, Phyllis Deutsch, Audrey C. 
Hofman, all North Miami. 7/22/60. 

7TH STREET CORPORATION, Miami 
Beach, $5,000. Liquor and package store 
business. Harry Zukernick, Michael Zuker- 
nick, Dorothy Newhoff Cohen, all Miami 
Beach. 7/22/60. 


THE FORGA CORPORATION, Miami, 
$30,000. General construction contractors, 
architects and engineers. Edwin H. Hill, 
Jr., Miami; William B. Stephens, Helen 
Stephens Hutchings, both of Coral Gables. 
7/19/60. 

PROFESSIONAL HEARING SERVICE, 
INC., Tampa, $10,000. Hearing Service, 
etc. Douglas S. Johns, Norma J. Johns, 
both Tampa; Eugene H. Ballard, Cath- 
erine M. Ballard, both Largo. 7/19/60. 
LeMOR, INC., Haines City, $5,000. 
Goods, wares and Merchandise. R. Barbara 
Morse, Leon R. Morse, both Haines City; 
Morris H. Rodnick, Bridgeport, Conn. 
7/21/60. 

SIEMS OF FLORIDA, INC., Miami 
Beach, $10,000. Real and personal prop- 
erty. P. A. Dufrene, C. Milton Griggs, 
Siems Borthers, Inc., all St. Paul Minn.; 
Aubrey Maura, Jr., Miami Beach. 7/19/60. 


FLORIDA TELECASTING CORPORA- 
TION, Clearwater, $500. Broadcasting 
stations of every kind including television. 
Sam Kaufman, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ar- 
thur Rutenberg, Belleair; Lloyd L. John- 
son, Indian Rocks; Dale F. Peery, William 
B. Birchall, both of Clearwater. 7/19/60. 
BOCA RATON PRECISION MFG., INC., 
Boca Raton, $10,000. Machinery and 
equipment of all kinds. Claud L. Hubbard, 
Clare W. Hubbard, Arnold F. Kurzinger, 
all Boca Raton. 7/19/60. 
WARRINGTON REALTY BROKERS, 
INC., Warrington, $5,000. Real Estate. 
Richard W. Harris, John S. Hubbard, 
Gordon W. Harris, all Pensacola. 7/20/60. 
MICHAEL ELLIS INSURANCE 
AGENCY, INC., South Miami, $10,000. 
Insurance Agency. Michael F. Ellis, John 
W. Cryer, Jr., John Brendel, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Michael F. Ellis, Miami. 7/20/60. 

P & P INVESTMENT CORP., West Palm 
Beach, $6,000. Investments, etc. Fred Pic- 
cirillo, Dominick Pintinalli, William Pint- 
inalli, all Trenton, N. J. 7/20/60. 
INTER-STATE WRECKING COM- 
PANY, Jacksonville, $6,000. To wreck, 
dismantle and move buildings, houses, 
etc. Irving Morris, Annette E. Morris, 
Joyce Marie Burton, all Jacksonville. 
7/21/60. 
BOUNCE-ER-ROO, INC., 
$500. Own and operate Trampoline Center. 
Paul Glasel, Richard Leben, Lawrence J. 
Meyer, all Hollywood. 7/21/60. 


Hollywood, 


HERCULES INDUSTRIES, INC., South 
Miami, $10,000. Outdoor advertising, etc. 
William Rocheleau, James R. Langford, 


both Miami; Garold Page, Hialeah. 
7/19/60. 
SPACE TEK, INC., Orlando, $20,000. 


Electro-mechanical systems development 
laboratory, etc. T. W. Rakes, Orlando; 
Martin P. Luther, Carol M. Persson, both . 
Chicago; Bernice M. Davies, William E. 
Ferreby, both Westfield, N. J., Cecil A. 
Wooten, Herts, England. 7/19/60. 
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above 
and beyond my regular income. 
Looking for a safe, secure and prof- 
itable way to increase my capital 


Yes, I’m earning 8%... 


resources, | learned about the fa- 
mous “Corrigan Plan.” | hold first 
mortgages on owner occupied 
homes, and I’m receiving a check 
every month for 8% interest on my 
investment. I’m sure of my financial 
future with... 


—“ 
| WWkhortsase 


& Title Corp. 


2429 CENTRAL AVENUE, ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
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June, 1960 
May, 1960 
Increase 

June, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


June, 1960 
May, 1960 
Increase 
June, 1959 
Increase 


Sales By Markets 


NORTHWEST 
PENSACOLA 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
76,062,515 1,099,617 
92,087,591 1,008,235 
— 17.40% 9.06% 
112,067,216 995,611 
— 32.13% 10.45% 
578,632,329 5,866,892 
597,107,403 5,367,629 
— 3.09% 9.30% 
WEST COAST 





Year to Date, 1960 1,322,837,386 
Year to Date, 1959 1,220,237,617 


Increase 


June, 1960 
May, 1960 
Increase 
June, 1959 
Increase 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
204,589,717 2,777,947 
200,017,314 2,799,182 

2.29% —.76% 
199,381,065 2,544,252 
2.61% 9.18% 
18,451,720 
16,115,054 
8.41% 14.50% 
CENTRAL 


Gross Sales 
162,238,626 
164,373,112 
— 1.30% 
167,432,389 
—3.10% 


Year to Date, 1960 1,032,247,957 


Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


979,392,790 


5.40% 


Taxes Collected 


2,165,720 
2,156,294 
44% 
2,051,339 
5.58% 
13,272,160 
11,930,673 
11.24% 
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June, 1960 
May, 1960 
Increase 
June, 1959 
Increase 


Year to Date, 1960 
Year to Date, 1959 


Increase 


June, 1960 
May, 1960 
Increase 
June, 1959 
Increase 


NORTHEAST 







Gross Sales 
168,854,864 
153,417,862 

10.06% 
172,770,778 
—2.27% 
977,273,591 
935,458,024 
4.47% 


Gross Sales 
403,618,534 
340,928,492 

18.39% 
385,683,475 
4.65% 


Year to Date, 1960 2,472,535,172 
Year to Date, 1959 2,321,103,759 


Increase 


June, 1960 
May, 1960 
Increase 
June, 1959 
Increase 


6.52% 


Taxes Collected 
1,872,517 
1,714,445 

9.22% 
1,745,055 

7.30% 
10,721,508 
9,428,358 

13.72% 


Taxes Collected 
4,879,168 
4,868,549 

22% 
4,471,990 

9.10% 
35,293,800 
31,964,064 

10.42% 


STATE TOTALS 


Gross Sales 
1,181,396,218 
1,089,615,355 

8.42% 
1,192,395,963 
—.92% 


Year to Date, 1960 7,287,109,900 
Year to Date, 1959 6,882,398,325 


Increase 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 


5.88% 


Taxes Collected 
13,870,925 
13,529,435 

2.52% 
12,690,993 

9.30% 
89,473,872 
79,672,077 

12.30% 
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... Finance 
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ss A STOCK ISSUE of 65,000 shares 
of common stock was registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission by Milgro Electronic Corp. 
of Miami. Stockholders may ms 2 
scribe to one additional share for 
every six shares held, at a price to be 
determined. 

Milgro designs, manufactures and 


sells an integrated line of military 
and civilian electronic equipment 
and systems. The company will use 
proceeds from the stock sale to repay 
short-term bank loans, to expand 
inventories and the volume of work 
in progress, and to develop com- 
ponents for use with general purpose 
analog computers. 





FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 











Company 
12/58 6/59 10/59 
Alico Land Develop. Co. . mae ‘aie 
American Fidelity inte 6% 11% 
American Heritage Life 13 9% 11% 
Arvida 11 19% 15% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 651% 658% 
Automatic Merchandising % % By 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64 12% 
Chemex ro 2% 2% 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 6 6 
First Research Corp. _— mate wins 
Florida National Bank 64 717% 86% 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 12 12% 
Florida Telephone 26% 25% 29% 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 1% 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 22 23% 
Home Owner’s Life 1% 8% 8% 
Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. wii abi = 
Houston Common 18% 18% 14% 
Houston Debs. 84% 87 86% 
Insurance Co. of the South 15% 3% 38% 
Jackson’s Minit Markets nto 6% 5% 
Jim Walter Corporation 27% 88% 82 
Lewis Business Forms pra ante gues 
Mackey Air Lines 8% 2% 8% 
| Miami Window Corp. 3% 8% 1% 
Milgo Electronic Corp. oom 
Pearce-Uible Co. «me pa 2% 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 71% 6% 6 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 21% 18% 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. % 1 % 
Ryder Systems 41% 59% 25% 
Soroban andi pint sa 
Southeast Telephone one oone 
State Bank of Jax om 29 29% 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 7™ 10 8% 
Tampa Marine 1% 1% 1% 
Wometco tie ae 11% 
Yocam Batteries an oben 
*Split 


Month End Bids 


12/59 2/60 3/60 4/60 5/60 6/60 7/60 
ss nie _ a 3% .. 5% 
18% 18% 12% 12 10 10 9% 
10 9% 9% 9% 9% 8% 8% 
15% 12% 12% 11 9% 9% 9% 
53 54 57 46 46 47 46% 

ae % % 1 % % 

738% 17 77 717 77% ‘177 77 

8% 8% 3 2% 2% 2% 2 
6 6 5 5 4% 4% 4% 
exse 1% 1% 1% 1 1% % 

92% 94% 95 93 91 89% 89% 
12% 12% 11 10% 12% 11% 12% 
28% 26 26% 28% 27% 26% 25% 

1% 2 1% 1 1 % % 

20% 21% 19% 19% 18 18% 17% 
8% 1% 9 8 1% i% 6% 
ole 4 4% 8% 8% 2% 2% 
138% 12% 11% 10% 9% 11% 11% 
84% 84% 85 84 81% 81% 84 
8% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 

6% 5% 5 5 4% 8% 3% 

81% 27% 24% 25% 30% #34 33% 

sons 10% 10% 10% 8% 8% 9% 
2% 1% 1% 2% 2 1% 1% 
1% 1% 1% 1 % 1% 1% 

one _ -_ _ a 20% 22 
8% 8% 3% 8% 2% 2% 2% 
6% 5 4% 4 3% 3% 38% 

25% 26% 25% 22% 28 22% 21% 

ts % % % t% 61 % 

27% 26 24% 27% 28% 32% 28 
ante 13% 18% 16% 24% 26% 26 
cove 20% 20% #=2:1 21% #21 20% 
29% 30 28% 28% 28% 28% 28% 
10% 11% 10% 12 12% 11% 11% 

% % % % % % Y% 

12% 11% 12% 12 12% 12 12% 

6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 


Source—Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 








Joe’s Creek 
Industrial Park 


For discerning light industrial 
plant management seeking lo- 
cation . . . or relocation on 
Florida’s West Coast. 

GOLDEN 


as WA5 TRIANGLE 
3300 Skyway Bivd., N. 
St. Petersbur: 
a HEmlock 5-218 


In the Hear: of 
Florida's 

















1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 





CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, Inc. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1930) 





617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





PRODUCT OR SERVICE 


FLORIDA TREND 
P.O. BOX 150 
TAMPA, FLA. 


25 Months — $5.00 


0 Bill me. (C) Check enclosed. 
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Award 
Winning 
Printing 


FLORIDA TREND, winner of the 
Florida Magazine Association's 
Typographical Excellence Award 
for the third consecutive year is 
a prime example of our consistently 
fine quality and workmanship. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 
PRINTING - BINDING - MAILING 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS 


1306 Grand Central 
Tampa 





Avenue 
Florida 














Trade Calendar 





SEPTEMBER 
Railway Business Women Assn., 3-5, Hills- 
boro Hotel, Tampa (100). Contact Mrs. Ruby 


Herrin, Ojus, Fla. 

Fla. Handbag & Jewelry oo 's Assn., 4-6, 
Algiers, Miami Beach (500) 

Fla. Gift, Jewelry, Handbag & Novelty Assn., 
4-7, Miami Beach Auditorium (700). 

Fla. Toilet Goods Assn., 6-12, McAllister Hotel, 
Miami (300). Contact: J. Freel, Director, 1613 
Alton Rd., Miami. 

Flas. Cosmetics Assn., 7-11, 
Beach (250). 

Fla. Entomological Society, 8-9, Jacksonville 
(200). Contact: John Mulrennan, State Bd. of 
Health, Jacksonville. 

Fla. Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 11-13 


Eden Roc, Miami 


Jacksonville (500). Contact: Tom Slade, 8486 
Ramona Blvd., Jacksonville. 
Fla. Assn. of Insurance Women, 11-13, Galt 


Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (250). 
Olive Dempson, 222 S.W. 1 Ave., Ft. Lauderdale. 

International Sterotypers and _ Electrotypers 
Union of North America, 11-16, Eden Roc, Miami 
Beach (800). 

wae Auto, 12-13. Carillon, Miami Beach 
( ). 

International Union of Electrical, Radio & 
= Workers, 12-13, Carillon, Miami Beach 
(825). 

Fla. Federation of Women’s Clubs, 13-15, 
New Florida Hotel, Lakeland (600). Contact: 
Mrs. M. Lewis Hall, 751 N. Greenway, Coral 
Gables. 

Fla. Petroleum Marketers Assn., Inc., 
Barcelona, Miami Beach (250). 

Fla. Chpt. American Assn. of Hospital Ac- 
countants, 14-16, Jacksonville (200). Contact: 
Helen Hamil, Miami. 

Public Utilities Advertising Assn., 15-16, Tam- 
pa (100). Contact: Virgil Price, Tampa Electric 
Co., P. O. Box 111, Tampa. 

Fla. Wildlife Federation, 15-18, Dupont Plaza, 
Miami (200). Contact: Hubert Robertson, Pres., 
1600 SW 4th St., Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fla. Credit Union League, 15-18, Deauville, 


Contact: Miss 


14-16, 


Miami Beach (1,500). 
Fla. Assn. of Bank Women, 16-17, Jacksonville 
(100). Contact: Mrs. Roberta Ashford, Fla. Nat’! 


Bank, Jacksonville. 


THERE’S A SOUTHERN TRUCK 





pane i ae 








BODY WAITING 


FOR YOUR 


<==" FIRM’S NAME! 


JOIN THESE PROUD FIRMS USING CUSTOMIZED 


S T B BODIES! 


CANADA DRY 
MINUTE MAID 









RYDER RENTALS 
GALLOWAYS 


4105 N. TRASK AVENUE 
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GREYHOUND VANS 
REX SANDWICHES 


MERCURY MOTORS 


JUST PHONE, 


SOUTHERN TRUCK BODY CORPORATION 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


CENTRAL TRUCK LINES 
7-UP 

TROPICANA 

AMERICAN TRANSFER 
YOCAM BATTERIES 
GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 
OCEAN PRODUCTS 


LANGS ICE CREAM 

HOODS DAIRY 

MAAS BROTHERS 

YELLOW (CAB) TRANSFER 
FOGARTY BROTHERS 
TAMPA SHRIMP PRODUCERS 
AND MANY OTHERS! 


WRITE OR SEE 


PHONE: RE 7-5308 













Cypress Fence Co., 16-17, Haven Hotel, Win. 
ter Haven (100). Contact: Mr. Vaniman, Box 35g 
Auburndale. 

Pontiac Motor Division, 18-19, Fontainebleay 
“— Beach (300). 

. Gift Travelers Assn., 18-20, Jacksonville 
200)" “Contact: James Cassel, Delray Beach, 

Fla. Funeral Directors Assn., 20-22, Deauville 
Miami Beach (300). 

International Assn. of Personnel in Employmen 
Security, Fla. Chpt., 22-24, St. Petersburg (200 
Contact: Robert C. Simmons, Fla. State Employ. 
ment Office, St. Petersburg. 

S.E. Area Advisory Council American Re 
Cross, 23-24, Jacksonville (40). Contact: James f 
Howard, 406 W. Monroe St., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Fashion Council, 24-29, Deauville, Miam 
Beach (500). 

Southern Apparel Exhibitors, 25-28, Fontaine. 
bleau, Miami Beach (500). 

Pan American Fashion Mart & Miami Beach 
National Fashion Exhibitors, 25-29, Eden Ro 
Miami Beach (600). 

Fla. Osteopathic Medical Assn., 26-28, Jack. 
sonville (150). Contact: Barton K. Johns, Tampa 

Fla. Fruit & Vegetable Assn., 27-29, Fontaine. 
bleau, Miami Beach (1,200 

Fla. Express Fruit Shippers Assn., 27-30, Eden 
Roc, Miami Beach (400). 

Urban Land Institute of Washington, D. C, 
27-1, Galt Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (250 
Contact: David Searles, P. O. Box 8549, Ft 
Lauderdale. 

Fla. Moose Assn., 29-1, Jacksonville (800 
Contact: James Sanders, 27 W. Ashley St, 
Jacksonville. ° 


OCTOBER 


Independent Natural Gas Assn. of America, 
2-5, Fontainebleau, Miami Beach (1,000). 

Southern Weights and Measures Assn., 2-6 
Barcelona, Miami Beach (275). 





Eastern Air Lines, 3-9, Deauville, Miami 
Beach (300). 

Southern Paint Dealers Assn., 5-8, Jackson- 
ville (500). Contact: Irwin E. Douglas, St 
Petersburg. 


Fla. Canners Assn., 5-9, Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach (500). 


Fla. Assn. of Realtors, 5-9, Dupont Plaza 
Miami (1000). Contact: Lew Harder, Exec. ¥ 
Pres., Miami Board of Realtors, 1390 NW 7th 
St., Miami. 


Board of Directors and Fund Raising for Fla. 
Heart Assn., 8, Clearwater. Contact: Asst. Dr 
D. C. Gibson Hooten, 907 S. Ft. Harrison Ave., 
Clearwater. 

Fla. Chapter of Society of Amer. Foresters, 8, 
Clearwater (100). Contact: Asst. Dist, Forester, 
Fla. Forest Service, P. O. Box 2067, Lakeland. 

Fla. Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 9-10, 
Tampa Terrace, Tampa (205). Contact: Clay 
Thompson, Canada Dry Bottling Co. of Fila, 
Inc., Cass & River, Tampa. 

American Council of Independent ae 
11-15, Deauville, Maimi Beach (10 


Fla. Assn. of Electrical Bnew 12-16, 
Deauville, Miami Beach (700). 

Associated Industries of Fla., 13-14, Boca 
Raton. Contact: John Lee, P. O. Box 784, 


Tallahassee. 

Fla. Public Health Assn., Inc., 13-15, Carillon, 
Miami Beach (600). 

. Fla. Savings & Loan League, 
Petersburg (450). Contact: Carl 
Exec. V. Pres., 203 N. Main St., 
Orlando. 

Fla. Nurserymen & Growers Assn., 14, Haven 


13-16, St. 
F. Distelhorst, 
P. O. Box 2246, 


Hotel, Winter Haven (200). 

Associated Credit Bureaus, 14-16, Tampa 
Terrace, Tampa (250). Contact: Marion Boss, 
Merchants Assn. of Tampa, P. O. Box 972, 
Tampa. 

Credit Women Clubs of Fila., 14-16, Tampa 
Terrace, Tampa (100). Contact: Marion Boss, 
Merchants Assn. of Tampa, P. O. Box 972, 
Tampa. 

Retreads National, 14-16, Deauville, Miami 
Beach (100) 


American Legion, 14-20, Miami Beach Audi- 
torium & Convention Hall, Miami Beach (50,000). 

Retail Grocers Assn. of Fla., 15-19, Jackson- 
ville (1,000). Contact: T. B. Morehead, Miami. 

Railroad Transportation Institute, 17-19, Jack- 
sonville (75). Contact: Richard A. Hollander, 
Richmond, Va. 

S. E. Community Relations Pulp & Paper In- 
dustries, 20-21, Jacksonville (100). Contact: Roy 
Trotman, Palatka. 

Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission, 20- 
21, St. Petersburg (125). Contact: W. D. Gunn, 
Sec.-Treas., 312 Audubon Bidg., New Orleans 


16, La. 

Fla. Mental Health Assn., 20-22, Clearwater 
(150). Contact: Malcolm Baker, Exec. Sec., 
Box 5841, Jacksonville. 

Automatic Car Wash Assn., 20-23, Deauville 
Miami Beach (500). 








——————___ 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 


> can be put to work for you, too. 
ou e e u ge At AC&S the Thing is always 


IF WORK SLACKENS, CAN YOU of a complete image for 
LAY: OFF A UNION OFFICER? your advertising program. 


What Happened: 


Betty Hageman was a shop stew- 
ard. Because of this, she has top 
seniority in the department. The 
union contract clearly said so. One 
day the supervisor came over to 
Betty and told her that he had no 
work for her and that he would have 
to lay her off. Betty didn’t complain 
about this. 

When she was called back to work 
30 days later, she claimed that the 
company owed her pay for the per- 
iod of her enforced idleness. She 
put it this way: 

1. I am a union official. Therefore 
I'm entitled to top seniority. 
That means I should be the last 
one to be laid off in the depart- 
ment. 

2. The foreman should know I had 
top seniority even if I didn't 
say anything. 

3. I was out 4 a whole month 
while other employees were 
kept on. 

The company used two arguments 

in rebuttal: 

1. When Betty was laid off she 








resentation of employees in the area 
served by them; and conversely, to 
assure the employer that there will 
be an official on the job to represent 
the employees’ collective-bargaining 
representative. Management is not 
relieved of all responsibility when it 
becomes necessary to lay off a union 
official. The super-seniority system 
is for the benefit of both the com- 
pany and the union; and in the opin-- 
ion of the Arbitrator, the company 
may not dispense with the services of 
a committee member solely because 
she did not request another job at 
the time of the layoff. Betty Hage- 
man is entitled to be paid.” 


Thing’ 


* That Thing which caused 
you to stop and read this ad 








there, whether it’s in layout, 
in illustration, or in the design 


For portfolio call or write 


didn’t put in for another job — 
so in effect she agreed not to 
exercise her super-seniority. 
2. There was no work around that 
Betty could do. 
Was the Company: 





anderssohn, chalk & sargent, inc. 


RIGHT (1 WRONG (1 ADVERTISING Pee aca 
What Arbitrator Robert G. Howlett davis blvd. 
ruled: “Special seniority is provid- yr a 


ed by the collective-bargaining agree- 


ment for union officials to assure rep- 86-2121 
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People ...and Changes 








F. E. STANLEY resigned as president 
of the Houston Corporation, which sup- 
plies natural gas to Florida cities. Stanley 
plans to devote more time as board chair- 
man to broader phases of the company’s 
activities. Senior vice president W. J. 
BOWEN will serve as acting president un- 
til Stanley’s successor is named. 


Promoted to supervisor of technical oper- 
ations for Douglas Aircraft Company of 
Cape Canaveral was A. E. WOLLAM, who 
has directed many of the major space 
launchings. He replaces W. J. STONE 
who is now design coordinator for Doug- 
las’ parts of the Saturn rocket. J. H. 
CHURCHILL,: Wollam’s chief assistant, 
will succeed him. 


DR. EDWARD BARKER, a Bonifay 
native, has been named to the staff of 
General Electric Research Laboratory, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


R. MARSHALL QUINA has been ap- 
pointed manager for procurement here for 
Newport Industries, Inc., a division of 
Heyden-Newport Chemical Corp. 


GEORGE E. WHITTEN is leaving his 
post as chief executive officer of Burdine’s. 
He will continue as chairman of the board 
of the company. Succeeding Whitten will 
be ALFRED H. DANIELS, president of 
the five-store South Florida chain. He and 
Whitten have been top operating officers of 
Burdine’s for the three years since it be- 


came part of the Federated Department 
Stores system. 


The appointment of JOHN OROPESA 
as vice president, in charge of Agency 
: Sales, for Morse-National 
Car Rentals was an- 
nounced today by Ed- 
ward J. Morse, execu- 
tive vice president of 
the Miami Car Rental 
Firm. Oropesa was form- 
er Sales manager for 
Olins Rent-a-car and is 
2 known for his promo- 
Oropesa tional and _ educational 
programs designed to increase car rental 
volume through travel agency and air 
line sales. 





AL INGRAM has been named sales 
manager for Chapman Machinery of 
Tampa. Before joining Chapman Ma- 
chinery he was associated with Blalock 
Machinery and Equipment Co., Atlanta, 
and Cameron and Barkley Co. of Tampa. 


General manager of The Florida Fresh 
Citrus Shippers Association is WILLIAM 
G. STRICKLAND, assistant to the general 
manager of the Florida Citrus Exchange. 
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President of Greater Miami Chapter of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion is LEON THALER. Thaler is branch 
manager of Leahy Business Archives of 
Miami. He succeeds J. F. McDONALD 
of R. H. Wright, Inc., Fort Lauderdale. 

Others elected were: vice president G. 
RUSSELL WALSH of Miami Commercial 
Agency; secretary, GEORGE CHRISTO- 
PHER, of Norton Tire 
Co., Inc.; treasurer ANN- 
ABEL GOODWIN of 
Rowell - Southern Floor- 
ing. 

Named directors were: 
BOBEIA ADDY, R. H. 
| Wright, Inc.; HARVEY 
_ ENGEL, Florida Power 
aes & Light Co.; J. F. Mc- 

Thaxler © DONALD, R. H. Wright, 
Inc.; and LELAND SHEPPARD, Long 
Office Supply Co. 


Recently appointed parts manager for 
Linder Industrial Machinery Company, 
Lakeland, is B. G. KIRBY, who has been 
in this type of work nearly 20 years. 


New national sales manager for Amold 
Altex Aluminum Company, Miami, is ED- 
WARD J. STOCK, former vice president, 
director, and general sales manager of 
Air Control Products, Inc. 


Named sales manager for Blanchard 
Machinery, North Miami, recently was 
JOHN L. STEWARD, who, prior to join- 
ing Blanchard, was associated with North- 
west Engineering Company. 


J. DAN WRIGHT, JR., of Sanford, was 
elected chairman of the Florida Citrus 
Commission to succeed J. R. GRAVES of 
Vero Beach, who has served in that capa- 
city during the past two years. Wright 
was first appointed to the Commission in 
1956 by GOVERNOR LeROY COLLINS. 

The Commission named BRUCE W. 
SKINNER of Dunedin chairman of its 
Advertising and Merchandising Committee. 
Skinner also was first appointed to the 
Commission in 1956. 


NED HUBBARD was elected general 
manager of Newman, Lynde & Associates, 
Inc. The announcement 
was made by WILLIAM 
E. SCHEU, president of 
the Jacksonville advertis- 
ing agency. A native of 
Jacksonville, Hubbard has § 
been ‘with the agency in 
various capacities since © 
1948. He served as pro- © 
duction manager, comp- 
troller, account executive, 
account supervisor, and presently is also 
the company’s secretary-treasurer. 


Hubbard 





JUSTIN R. TOOMEY is president of 
the recently formed Gore-Milkon Mortgage 
Corporation of Fort Lauderdale, R. H, 
GORE, Sr., chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, announces. Toomey has been ac. 
tive in the mortgage banking field for the 
past 15 years in New Jersey and New York. 


Formerly assistant manager of beer pack- 
aging and shipping at the main plant of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in St. Louis, PAUL 
V. von GONTARD has accepted appoint- 
ment as plant manager of the Regal Brew- 
ery in Miami. 


Shearson, Hammill and Company, bro- 
kerage and underwriting firm which re- 
cently opened new offices in Tampa, has 
appointed LOUIS C. McCLURE, a direct. 
or of the Florida Security Dealers Associa- 
tion, manager. 


WILLIAM R. MOORE, vice president 
of Home Mortgage Company, Miami, has 
been promoted to presidency of the firm. 


At their first annual stockholders meeting, 
held in Miami, SeaView Industries, Inc., 
elected JOSEPH CIC- 
ERO vice president and 
director. Cicero began 
selling SeaView awnings 
in 1953, and rapidly rose 
to the position of man- 
ager of the sales office. 
Under his direction for 
the past seven years Sea- 
View retail sales have de- 
veloped to a program in- 
cluding twelve branch offices throughout 
Florida, and three outside the state. 


Cicero 


New president of the South Florida 
Concrete and Products Association is ED- 
WARD M. SWERDLIN of Cement Block 
Industries in Miami. Others elected were: 
L. E. DAVIS of R. H. Wright, Inc., Fort 
Lauderdale, vice president; and HARVEY 
C. GALLUB of Acme Concrete Corp., 
Miami, secretary-treasurer. The association 
represents 21 firms in Dade, Broward, and 
Palm Beach counties. 


DAVID L. YEOMANS succeeds E. H. 
GUSTAFSON as territorial manager in 
Florida for the White Motor Company’s 
White Truck Division’s branch in Jackson- 
ville. Gustafson has been promoted to 
fleet sales manager. 


New Tampa area manager for Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., is J. TREVOR DAVIES, 
who has been with the national credit 
reporting firm since 1941 in various super- 
visory and executive capacities. Davies, 
who comes to Tampa from Binghamton, 
N. Y., succeeds J. W. HILL III, who has 
been appointed district manager at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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THOMAS J. BERMINGHAM, of Lake 
Worth, has been appointed real estate tax 
manager for Arvida Cor- 
poration. Bermingham 
was a field representative 
for the Florida Real Es- 
tate Commission in south- 
eastern Florida counties. 
Previously he was a regis- 
tered real estate broker in 
Cocoa, where he operated 
the Cocoa Real Estate 
School. Before joining 


Bermingham 
Arvida, he was a salesman for M. N. Weir 
and Sons, Inc., of Pompano Beach. 


New southeast district representative 
for Quick-Way Truck Shovel Co. is RUEL 
M. HANKS. Formerly western _ states 
district representative, Hanks will direct 
distribution in the southeastern division at 
the company’s Jacksonville offices. 

E. C. SLAGHT, JR. was named techni- 
cal director and assistant to the president 
of Newport Industries Co., a division of 
Heyden Chemical Corp. Slaght will direct 
Newport’s programs of expansion and new 
products at the company’s division head- 
quarters in Pensacolaa MARSHALL 
QUINA, formerly general purchasing 
agent, was appointed manager of pro- 
curement. 


New senior vice president in charge of 
manufacturing and engineering for Chris- 
Craft Corp. is A. W. MACKERER. The 
firm has its national headquarters at Pom- 
pano Beach. Also elected were: WILLIAM 
S. MUIR, secretary-treasurer and chief 
financial officer; CHARLES R. BURGESS, 
vice president in charge of sales; EUGENE 
E. SABIN, assistant treasurer; and RUS- 
SELL FREDRICKS, vice president in 
charge of the Holland Division of Chris- 
Craft. 


PERRY E. GARY has been appointed 
operations manager for Bailey’s Lumber 
Yards, of Miami. He will 
be in charge of pur- 
chase and maintenance of 
equipment and director of 
safety and fire prevention 
programs for the com- 
pany’s four yards. Form- 
er owner of Union Battery 
Manufacturing Company, 
Gary also served as pres- 
ident of the Allied Gaso- 


Gary 
line Retailers Assn. of Florida. He organ- 
ized and headed the Dade County chapter 
of the association. 


Radio-television director of Hilton Gray 
Advertising Agency, Inc. of Tampa is 
LOUIS E. WENZEL, who was formerly 
with WTVT, Tampa, and WCTV, Tal- 
lahassee. 


KENNETH C. REEVES is vice presi- 
dent of J. Robert Rowley & Associates, a 
Miami public relations firm. Reeves was 
formerly vice president of Carl Byoir & 
Associates.) New York public relations 
company, and northern affiliate of the 
Rowley Company. 





ROBERT T. MORTIMER is new man- 
ager of the Miami Office of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Mortimer was ac- 
count executive with Merrill Lynch in 
Chicago until his transferral to the home 
office in New York. Former Miami man- 
ager, MATTHEW J. SMITH, will become 
manager in Milwaukee. 


New vice president of Robert M. Merrit, 
Inc., Miami commercial and_ industrial 
building firm, is RICHARD I. REI- 
CHECK. Reicheck has been with the 
firm two years. 


ELLIS HOLLUMS, JR. has become gen- 
eral manager of Jureit & 
Associates, Inc., civil en- 
gineers of Miami. Hol- 
lums was formerly assist- 
ant county engineer of 
Dade County, and had 
been with the Dade 
County Engineering De- 
partment since 1940. 

During the last five years 
Holiums he was in charge of road 
and bridge design. 


Florida Swimming Pool Industries As- 
sociation elected new officers at a meet- 
ing held at Grand Bahamas. Elected were: 
president, ROBERT R. LOGAN, Tampa; 
vice president, FRANK H. BREEN, Jack- 
sonville; secretary, G. SYD LENFESTY, 
Tampa; and treasurer, RICHARD MOR- 
ROW, St. Petersburg. 
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New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Pensacola, Florida 
P. O. Box 1951 Phone: HEmliock 8-7521 
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FLORIDA'S FINEST RADIO STATION 


Interesting and Familiar Music for Adults 
of All Ages... Packaged with 
Dignity and Integrity 


104.7 FM STUDIOS ATOP BAYSHORE ROYAL HOTEL 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Tallahassee Letter 








MORE REAPPORTIONMENT-If the 1961 Legislature 
fails to create districts for four additional Congress- 
men (there are now eight) indicated by revised pre- 
liminary population figures, they would serve at large. 
An interim Legislative committee studying this new 
reapportionment problem is to report by Jan. 1. Dade 
County, Central Florida, the West Coast and North 
Florida appear most likely areas for new districts. 


STATE LOSES TAX FIGHT—Does a telegram origi- 
nated in Florida, sent via an out of State point to 
a Florida destination, constitute interstate or intra- 
state service? Comptroller Ray E. Green contended 
the latter but the State Supreme Court reversed a 
Leon Circuit Court ruling that state tax could be 
collected for the entire distance rather than just 
within Florida. Western Union sends messages be- 
tween Florida points via a relay center in Atlanta, Ga. 


BEST INFORMED LEGISLATURE—The 1961 Legis- 
lature should be the best informed on every facet of 
Florida’s tax structure. A Sept. 12 public hearing in 
Jacksonville will climax a series of four such meet- 
ings over the State by an interim Legislative com- 
mittee headed by State Sen. Tom Adams, Democratic 
nominee for Secretary of State. Armed with research 
reports from the University of Florida, Florida State 
University, University of Miami and Rollins College, 
the committee is also hearing from more than 100 
business, civic and professional groups on specific 
subjects and from the genral public in an effort to 
eliminate tax inequities and broaden the tax base to 
produce increased revenue. 


FAST WARNING SERVICE-—A radio network now 
stretches around Florida, connected with the Miami 
Weather Bureau through eight key FM stations, per- 
mitting direct warnings from the Miami hurricane 
center. On the basis of statistics, the center said 
Florida should have at least one hurricane during the 
next two to three years. Navy planes this season 
planned about five firings of data gathering rockets 
into hurricanes. 


INTEREST IN HISTORY HIGH-—A special commission 
has acquired and is undertaking restoration of the 
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old Spanish sector along St. George Street in St. 
Augustine. Encouraging to the group is a report that 
more than a half million people visited historic areas 
in Florida last year. 


SHRIMP BOATS ARE A GOIN’—Florida’s vanishing 


shrimp fleet is no mystery, tax assessors say. The 
trawlers are heading to the port—in or out of Florida 
—offering lowest tangible taxes. Heavy exodus is re- 
ported from Tampa where a trawler pays an average 
$120 a year. At Ft. Myers the tax runs $40 to $50, but 
Texas offers a $25 a year tax lure. 


NO STATE CONTROL-—Rates for intrastate transpor- 


tation of federal property are not subject to state con- 
trol, the Florida Supreme Court has ruled. The 
federal government sought to obtain competitive bids 
but the State Railroad and Public Utility Commission 
prohibited common carriers from contracting at rates 
other than those fixed by the Commission. The high 
court upheld the federal contention that the U.S. 
Constitution prohibits state interference with author- 
ity of the government to negotiate for rates. 


MORE FOR AGED-—Unlimited outside earnings for 


social security beneficiaries and more public housing 
for elderly citizens are proposed to the Governor's 
Conference on Aging as Florida’s recommendations 
to the White House Conference on Aging, in Janu- 
ary. Nearly 230,000 people in Florida—about two out 
of every three over 65—drew Social Security benefits 
last year, totaling some $17 million a month. Average 
monthly check was $73.63. 


MORE JUDGES FOR MORE PEOPLE-—Gov. LeRoy 


Collins could name 17 new Circuit Court Judges be- 
fore he leaves office Jan. 3 but probably will appoint 
only 12, provided 1960 census figures become effec- 
tive this year. Under Florida law 12 of the 16 judicial 
circuits are entitled to one Circuit Judge for each 
50,000 population or major fraction thereof. In the 
other four, the number is fixed by statute. In his 
six years as Florida’s chief executive Collins has 
appointed 47 of the present 83 Circuit Judges, two 
Supreme Court Justices and nine district appeal court 
judges. 
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NEED MORE STEAM? 
WAN CUT COSTS? 


Select 4 me Oj Wiese, Quality ‘Boilers 
















HORSEPOWER, 100 lb, maxim 
sure, upright, can be fired with &@ 
or even coal. Has been complete 
Buy with or without new_o 
stack trim or burner. Ld ‘ 


minke hood, new doors. Any fuel, 
rms, guaranteed. Mark card or 
for details on No. 34. 

PRSEPOWER, Firebox type for 100 
b. working pressure, lots of steam at 















ice left in this completelgagetub ) Rete small investment, choose your fuel 
built by Lookout, guaraggmed. #1 ; aps burner and accessories from our stock 
HORSEPOWER automat as fired, : HC . or furnish your own. Ask about item No. 
for 100 lb. working p ure. ‘ a 33. 

L. P. gas or can be con d to us 100 HORSEPOWER, Oil field type boiler up 


s trade y us. 
gas, horizontal type. A Tiew, ~__ 


fect for dry cleaners or @@Wer need 
dependability, efficiency, and long li 


- 150 lb. working pressure. Rent, lease, or 
Pot Marine, 125 Ib. buy. Make an offer on No. 35. 
y pressure. F & T we’l] 125 HORSEPOWER, type “C” Kewanee for 


required. Call or write. Terms. #11 aocuiiie aaa al or anne 15 lb. working pressure. The old reli- 
10 HORSEPOWER vertical tubular boiler, Se ces We aah aaa i able. Price is right, guaranteed, hard to 

top shape for any fuel and any small costs. Name your terms, call and ask beat. Inquire about. No. 36 

plant. Terms available. Guaranteed. Call about, guaranteed. #22 135 mr weer nly for 125 lb, working pres- 

for price. #14 3h > Ww : ’ pressure, any fuel, any type accessories 
10 HORSEPOWER, Clayton generator. If Meg ogy Bay gem Aarne or furnish your own. Drop card for de- 

you have a 10 H.P. Clayton now, buy rebuilt, guaranteed. #23 tails No. 37. Guaranteed, your terms, 

this for recoverable parts. No guarantee. 39 HORSEPOWER for 15 Ib. working pres- Kewanee. 


Cheap. 247 sure. Has water feeder and complete trim 185 HORSEPOWER for 100 Ib. working pres- 


15 HORSEPOWER, Clayton, ditto above. if you want top condition. Real good buy. mene Shr i | omc agg oe 
#12 ‘ Call for No. 24 guaranteed, terms to a. = Ae . : Jini , 
15 HORSEPOWER, vertical tubular boiler, suit. ~ 
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o 


| 
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Finnegan built for 100 lb. maximum ‘ 135 HORSEPOWER 100 Ib. working pres- 


HORSEPOWER, new Titusville 15 Ib. 


working pressure, minimum cost, mini- working pressure. We've had this excel- pee pte a com Ning Bm Ms 

mum floor space. Available ‘“‘bare’’ or lent boiler too long. Make an offer, item cree! = "No. 39 

any fuel burner and any accessories you 95 ’ 150 pn Ba tn A gel gr tg o 

want. Terms. Guaranteed. #18 , ceed “ ; 50 HORSEPOWER, Scotch. We'll package 
x + ’ 40 HORSEPOWER 125 Ib. working pres- it or sell you the pressure vessel, Oil or 

HORSEPOWER, v 1 tubular boil it, 25 ; 4 . 

a vertical tubular boiler, sure, new unit, 25¢ off for cash on this gas, up to 125 lb. working pressure. See 
same 26 #13. #48 : : little honey. Call about item #26. it and you'll buy it. Also for sale or 
HORSEPOWER Pacific. 15% working 40 HORSEPOWER 100 P.S.1., gas fired lease. No. 
pressure. Complete with all automatic package. Ames. If you have gas buy, rent 350 HORSEPOWER at 15 Ib. working pres- 
control to feed water, fire with No. 2 oil or lease this sweetheart. We won't be sure, a big one. This price is right, never 
and side arm domestic water. Perfect for undersold. Guaranteed. Call about #27. used. Item No. 41. 
small Hotel, medium size Motel or big 40 HORSEPOWER water tube, makes steam 600 HORSEPOWER 150 Ib. working pres- 
Greenhouse. Cash or terms. Pick up or 15 minutes, 100 to 125 maximum W. P. sure, Erie City. Tremendous value, call 
we'll deliver and install. #15 If you find a better bargain, buy it. #28 to inspect No. 42, buy, lease or trade. 
HORSEPOWER Lookout built for 1002 50 HORSEPOWER boiler package for No. 500 HORSEPOWER—1000 Horsepower and 
W.P. call us for details. Your terms. +16 2 oil. Portable. Quick hook up. Send for up—call, wire or write us, We maintain 
HORSEPOWER, U. S. Radiator, gas it or we'll deliver. Call for details now. constant contact, all sizes, all types. We 
fired cast iron boiler, almost new. #29 want your business. 

Tremendous bargain, all assembled, ready 60 HORSEPOWER, 125 Ib. working pres- Don’t see what you want? Ask for it, 
to go. Call for details. #17 sure, Scotch Marine Boiler, remanufac- our stock is constantly changing. Call 
HORSEPOWER, vertical tubular, just tured, oil or gas. See this. Call for price. us—wire us—write us NOW. 

retubed. Price is right. Rent it, lease it, 30 This list is incomplete. If you don’t see 
or buy it. 418 60 HORSEPOWER, package for No. 2 oil, what you need, ask for it, please. 
HORSEPOWER, Scotch, Kewanee Scot- convertible to gas or combination 125 Ib. 10 HORSEPOWER 100 lb. working pressure 
tie up to 100 P. S. I. working pressure. maximum working pressure. Real fine for use with No. 2 oil. Never used. We 
For heavy continous service, efficient. unit. Name your terms. Item #31. bought it “right” and we'll pass it along 
Buy it with or without burner (gas or 65 HORSEPOWER, 100 lb. W. P. water tube to you. Trade, buy, rent, your terms. 
oil) stack, automatic water feed. Your boiler, quick steaming. Special price. Ask One of 4, Item 43. 

terms, trades. #19 about No. 32. 10 HORSEPOWER, ditto. Item 44 
HORSEPOWER, Scotch Marine, new. We 8&0 HORSEPOWER, 100 lb. working pres- 10 HORSEPOWER, ditto. Item 45 

had a cancellation of this 100 Ib. work- sure, Kewanee. Completely re-worked, ALSO OTHERS. 


SEND CARD NOW OR CALL US 
ANY OR ALL OF THESE BOILERS OR GENERATORS ARE 
AVAILABLE WITH ANY STANDARD OR SPECIAL TRIM. 


SALES & RENTALS «© TRADES © TERMS « LEASES 
The Economy of Quality gintat at 


| aed 


3, INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT ©, 





BRANCH ] / BRANCH 


PHONE: RE 6-6000 PHONE GA 5-1588 PHONE CA 6-3024 
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MPA, FLORIDA ORLANDO, FLORIDA THOMASVILLE, GA. 

















WHY WE RESIGNED OUR BIGGEST ACCOUNT 


It seems our ex-client had one failing: he 
insisted his advertising show pictures of semi- 
dressed ladies, rather richly endowed. 

“IT know they have nothing to do with my 


product,’’ he said, “‘but they sure do attract 
attention to my ads, don’t they?’’ 

We suggested that advertising should do 
more than attract attention; it should get 
people to buy his product. He couldn’t see 
it that way (he was dazzled by bosoms) so 


slam-bam, we resigned his account real fast. 
Do you believe as we do that advertising is 
much more than a profitless peepshow? We 
create the kind of trade and consumer cam- 
paigns that turns people into prospects and 
prospects into customers. If you want our 
kind of advertising, call us today. No obli- 
gation. We service the entire southeast. 
WESCO ADVERTISING, 811 COURT ST. 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA / PH. 3-5995 


Serving the entire southeast 





